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Clown or Master Showman? 


Who Is This Man— 


who came from Kentucky . . . lived in 
the most rampageous days of mining 
towns . .. acquired there his talkative, 
boisterous manner . . his colorful 
taste in hats, ties, shirts . . . his habit 
of going on periodic spending sprees? 


What Is His Secret— 


that has given him wealth . . . lured 
many men to their deaths in search for 
the answer... enabled him to build a 
castle for tourists to gape at... 
brought him his odd and awesome 
name ... kept him in the U. S. lime- 
light for more than a quarter century? 


Will His Myth Explode— 


as a gigantic hoax ... have the fre- 
quent changes in his story been a play 
to the gallery ... or have they been 
a clever blind to a secret of real 
worth ... will he die with his secret 
as he has lived ... or will his revela- 
tions alter the lives of hundreds? 


See ‘‘Presenting’’—p. 16 


MORE READERS than 
ANY NEWS WEEKLY 


. and there’s good reason. Mos% 
Americans know a good bargain—tbey 
demand two things: real value and low 
price. More than a million subscrib- 
ers find PATHFINDER a reading bar- 
gain. It is a lively but substantial 
news review, placing a high value on 
accuracy, impartiality, and reliability. 
Other news weeklies are $4 to $5 a 
year. PATHFINDER costs only $1 for 
52 issues. Have the best, pay the least 
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READERS WRITE 





Women on Stamps 


The face of Miss Susan B. Anthony is 
not the first of a woman to be placed on 
a commemorative stamp since one bearing 
that of Martha Washington. Stamps 
bearing the likeness of Whistler’s “Moth- 
er” were placed on sale in Washington, 
D. C., May 2, 1934. 

Miss Sudie P. Tuell 
Henderson, Ky. 

[A similar opinion relating to an article in the 
September 5 issue of Pathfinder was expressed by 
Mrs. Carroll McKim, Gregory S. D. In response, the 
Post Office Department declares the Martha Wash- 
ington stamp was the last before that of Miss Anthony 
to bear the likeness of a specific woman. The Whistler 
stamp reproduced a likeness of the famous painting 
and honored the concept “Mother” rather than any 
one person. Other women personalities who have 


appeared on U. S. stamps are Pocahontas and Queen 
Isabella in the Columbian series of 1907. Ed.j 





A Gentleman 

In your September 5 issue you give a 
description of the gathering at West Mid- 
diesex for Governor Landon. My hus- 
band and I happened to attend this gath- 
ering of not less than 110,000 persons. In 
our fifty years mever have we seen any- 
thing like this crowd of sober, industrious, 
level-headed people. We are not friends 
of Landon but must say we found him 
every inch a gentleman. 

Mrs. J. S. Banks 

New Castle, Pa. 





Accomplishments 


The accomplishments of President 
Roosevelt and his administration num- 
ber greater in deeds in a short four years 
than all of our past presidents in Amer- 
ican history and their 150 years of gov- 
ernment administration. 

Mrs. Martha Vjsser 
San Fernando, Calif. 


Commoner’s Daughter 


In a recent copy of PATHFINDER, a pic- 
ture of Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde 
brought to mind an incident of her school- 
days in Lincoln University, Lincoln, Neb. 

One day, Miss Bryan, rather late for her 
classes, ran for the street car. As she 
entered, she exclaimed, breathlessly: 

“Well, it’s a good thing one of the 
family can run for something and get it!” 

Laura Hitchcock Gamble 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 


Spanish Fascists 


The Rev. Terence Montero is wrong, I 
know, in his answer to you about Spain 
in the September 5 issue. The fascists are 
fascists, just as you call them, and they 
do not fight fer the freedom of all people 
but for their own freedom to keep the 
poor people downtrodden. If they do 
win, Europe will go back into the dark 
ages, or the time of the inquisition. 

John S. Smith 
Elkland, Pa, 





Turnabout 


Anent the letter by J. A. Thompson in 
the readers’ page of your September 5th 
issue:—It is obvious that Mr. Thompson 
presents only the farmer’s viewpoint 
which is far from all inclusive. Turn his 
statistics around and you have the view- 
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point of the village and city dwe! 
which points to an entirely opposite 
clusion. Notice :— 

In 1933 one auto tire bought 33 bush 
of corn; in 1936 one auto tire bought |, 
than half that amount of corn, or ! 
than 16 bushels. 

In 1933 one tire bought 227 lbs. of hb 
in 1936 one tire bought much less t 
half that much hog, probably not m 
than 100 Ibs. 

In 1933 one tire bought 19 bushel! 
wheat; in 1936 one tire bought only } 
that much wheat or 9% bushels. 

Se what? Does Mr. Thompson rea 
that he is seeing only the heavy sid: 
the wheel] that ‘is out of balance? 

Cecil Wilkin 
West Liberty, Iowa. 
[J. A. Thompson’s letter has brought down a 


about his head. Dozens of readers have comment: 
vein similar to Mr. Wilkins’. Ed.] 


Holiday From Women? 

What we need much more than n 
anything else is a holiday from newspa) 
notoriety for women. I mean outsta 
ing career women. Just what benefit . 
these women to their sex or to tl! 
country ? C. W. Burlingam 
Voorheesville, N. Y. 


By 88 Feet 

“Mt. Rainier, rising to. a height 
14,400 feet in the Cascade range to m: 
it the highest peak im the continen 
United States...” [Aug. 22 issue} 

This is false. Mt. Whitney, in 1 
southern part of California, has an ¢! 
vation of 14,496 feet, being the high: 
in the continental United States (\ 
Rainier is 14,408). 

William E. Turpe: 

San Francisco, Cal. 





Out With Ups and Downs 

The laissez-faire plan in agricultu 
where the weatherman is the determini 
factor, can do nothing but give us u 
and downs with the agricultural inco 
varying from 10c corn to $1.00 corn wi 
its comsequent upsets in our econon 
order. 

The old Farm Board had no financi 
power to control agriculture to any : 
preciable extent. Now, in an attempt 
eliminate the ups and downs, a plan { 
controlling and storing is proposed. 
would sgem that a valuable experiment 
under way. 

Fred H. Currens, Ph. D 
Dean of the Faculty 
Western Illinois State Teachers Colleg« 





“See-Moan” | 
Simone Simon’s “big debut” in Hol! | 
wood is a little bit surprising though : 
quite unexpected. I met her five ye: 
ago in a Berlin studio. I did not see ! 
latest picture and I therefore don’t kn 
how good S. §S. is today, but at the tir 
she was in Berlin she was very much 
amateur Something tells me $ 

won’t stay in Hollywood. 
Alexander Goldber 

Roxbury, Mass. 
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Berlin, Moscow and the War Scare 


ASCISM, scarcely more than a 
{' dozen years old, waged its first 
war in Ethiopia in 1935. This year, it 
is already become involved in the 
bloody struggle for power in Spain. 
Now the Fascists of Nazi Germany 
re engaged in such a bitter and un- 
»yrecedented verbal assault on the 
Communists of Soviet Russia that all 
Europe trembles at this pre-view of 
what may. result in Fascism’s third 
d greatest war, 
For a week, Adolph Hitler and his 
lieutenants harangued 800,000 Nazis 
ithered at the annual party conven- 
yn in Nurnberg, and more than 60,- 
000,000 other Germans who gathered 
their radios all over the Reich. 
Into spellbound ears were dinned 
» ideas above all others: (1) that 
‘ist Germany, ruled by Nordic 
ryans,”’ and Communist Russia, 
led by “ghetto Jews,” represent po- 
litical faiths so different that some 
the two must clash; and (2) that 
Germans should consider the restora- 
n of their pre-war colonies—per- 
haps even possession of some of Rus- 
’s vast natural resources—vital to 
ir interests. 
Said Hitler: “All states have experi- 
ed the destructive effects of de- 
cracy. Unlimited individual lib- 
ty leads to anarchy ... Authority 
ist be established, either the kind 
have established. here, or the kind 
t will come after Europe’s civiliza- 





tion has been wiped out by Bolshe- 
vism, 

“Germany is compelled to obtain 
raw materials by the sale of industrial 
goods abroad ... Had Germany not 
lost her colonies, we could master our 
difficulties more easily. 

“If I had in Germany the Ural moun- 
tains with their incalculable stores of 
treasures in raw materials, Siberia 
with its vast forests, and the Ukraine 
with its tremendous wheatfields (all 
in Russia), Germany and the Nazi 
leadership would swim in plenty!” 

Well aware that more than 11,000,- 
000 Communists voted in the German 
election of 1933, and might still be a 
powerful hidden element in the Reich, 
the Fuehrer went on: “Our enemy 
tried to-destroy our national organi- 
zation. We won. And now, if we see 
around Germany the same power try- 
ing to threaten us and plot against us, 
how can we remain indifferent? We 
will combat Moscow if the Soviets at- 
tempt to bring the Spanish disaster 
to Germany.” 

This exhortation to battle was eager- 
ly welcomed by the dozens of lesser 
Hitlers who swarm in Germany. Dr. 
Goebbels, anti-Jew fanatic who is 
Reich minister for Propaganda and 
“Public Enlightenment,” worked him- 
self into a frenzy. For the evils that 
beset Germany and the world, Goeb- 
bels yelled: “We must yell, ‘The Jews 
are responsible! The Jews are re- 





—_— _! 
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Russia’s Big Red Army Marches Now With an Eye Cocked Toward Germany 
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Goebbels Heaped Vilification on the Fire 


” 


sponsible!’ More ominous still was 
the vaunting boast of Dr. Robert Ley, 
Labor leader, who declared, “The 
German workman will not rest until 
National Socialism has _ triumphed 
among all the peoples!” 

With half the world aghast at these 
prodigious utterances, Germany’s 
prideful preening of her armed might 
at Nurnberg was largely overlooked. 
Standing in the tonneau of his giant 
touring car, Hitler rode through cheer- 
ing crowds from meeting place to 
meeting place to review: (1) 50,000 
land workers (part of Germany’s 
compulsory civil laborers); (2) 47,000 
members of the semi-militaristic Hit- 
ler Youth; (3) 187,000 members of 
Germany’s unofficial army of storm 
troopers; and (4) endless and un- 
countable columns of the regular Ger- 
man army. The heavy drone of a 
400-plane air fleet over the Gothic 
towers of Nurnberg was an almost 
constant accompaniment to the band- 
playing and speech-making at the con- 
vention below. 

Like successive waves from the 
splash of some giant shark, reactions 
to the defi-shouting party congress 
swept to the capitals of Europe, pil- 
ing nations higher and drier on the 
opposite shores of Communism and 
Fascism. 

To Russia and France, allies and 
strong League of, Nations adherents, 
the Nazi Congress and its demonstra- 
tions seemed but the most recent of 
a series of ever-quickening blows 
against security. 

Three years after his accession to 
power, Hitler increased the strength 
of his army to a limit far above that 
imposed by the Versailles treaty. Last 
























































































































March, Germans invaded the Rhine 
zone demilitarized after the war. A 
month ago, his army was swelled once 
more, to 10 timés treaty size. And 
now, at this time, he has implied that, 
if the powers do not return German 
colonies lost after the World war, Ger- 
many will be forced to seek the ter- 
ritorial ‘equivalent elsewhere. 

In Moscow, papers answered this 
threat with the warning that “the 
ominous specter of war is approach- 
ing nearer and nearer.” 

The Pravda, authoritative Soviet 
news organ, was quick to reply to the 
vitriolic attacks of Goebbels in terms 
even more unrestrained. The Reich 
Minister was called “the heavyweight 
champion of the world anti-Bolshe- 
vist struggle—a bow-legged, hook- 
nosed dwarf.” For American audi- 
ences, correspondents translated still 
more unprintable Russian to_describe 
Goebbels as “a complete clinical type 
of degenerate.” 

As for Hitler’s remarks about the 
Ukraine, journalists scoffed that Der 
Fuehrer had “as much chance to get 
the Ukraine as he has of seeing his 
own ears.” 

Official diplomatic circles in the 
Soviet chose to ignore the Nazi at- 
tacks as the mouthings of party lead- 
ers, not as authenticated governmental 
opinion. 

Most eloquent reply of all, however, 
was the inauguration of military ma- 
neuvers at Minsk, near the strategic 
Polish border. To 50,000 troops who 
paraded before him, Marshal Klementi 
Voroshiloff, Soviet War Minister, an- 
nounced that Stalin was ready to fight, 
and that Russia had an impregnable 
line of subterranean fortresses to pro- 
tect her from any attack on the west. 
Interested and presumably cordial ob- 
servers Were military delegations from 
France, Czechoslovakia, and Great 
Britain. 

The reply of France’s Popular Front 
Government, partially controlled by 
Communists, was similarly eloquent. 
On the eve of the Nazi Congress, the 
French Parliament pushed through a 
measure which vastly increased the 
military appropriation to provide for 
intensive mechanization of land forces 
and the doubling of the air fleet. 

More important still was the an- 
nouncement that France had agreed 
to allow Poland military credits in the 
form of airplanes and other arms. The 
buffer state between Russia and Ger- 
many, after a period of hesitation, has 
thus definitely crossed the line to join 
once more with the Franco-Soviet 
alliance. 

At Warsaw, 50,000 troops paraded 
on their return from military ma- 
neuvers at Lwow, and shortly after- 
ward it was announced that Poland 
would adopt an intensive military pro- 
gram to combat that of Germany. 
Newspapers were unanimously indig- 
nant in their condemnation of the 
Reich. 

In Fascist Italy, Mussolini lost no 
time in strengthening his military 


(Continued on page 9) 
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As Maine Went 


The constitution of Maine, adopted 
in 1819, ordered the state’s elections 
to be held the second Monday in Sep- 
tember—“forever.” Under this regu- 
lation Maine continued to hold its vot- 
ing in advance of the nation, gaining 
for itself a disputed characterization 
as “barometer” state. 

Last week the reliability of Maine as 
an index to coming political weather 
was once again a question provoking 
sharp partisan dispute. All political 
factions found in the state Republican 
victories a sign of happy national 
tidings for their sides. 

Throughout Republican ranks, from 


— 


Ickes—basing his point of view lar 
Iy on the closeness of the senato: 
race—couldn’t see how Republic 
could get “any aid or comfort from { 
result of the Maine election” and fou 
portents of an overwhelming De: 
cratic victory in November. Natio: 
Chairman Farley minimized the ; 
sult, saying: “Republican Maine 
mains Republican in a local electi 
by reduced majority.” 

The Maine results brought a sm 
from President Roosevelt and a co 
ment that he was a good guesser a 
had closely forecast the results. A: 
ed to make a prophecy on the Nov« 
ber election, the President again sn 
ed and said he would write his opi 
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Senator White, Governor Landon, Governor-Elect Barrows: All Were Pleased in Main: 


Governor Landon down, the position 
was taken that victories in Maine 
would mean Republican victories in 
the national election. Landon struck 
this note as soon as he learned the re- 
sults, declaring in an address to 3,000 
persons at Oil City, Illinois: 

“You all know that old saying, ‘As 
Maine goes, so goes the nation.’ As I 
told the folks down East the other 
night that means something this year 
. . » The victory parade has been start- 
ed that will span the nation.” 

An indication came at the same time 
that a concerted attempt would be 
made to pound home this theme for 
its full psychological value in influenc- 
ing on-the-fence voters. Republican 
leaders of Eastern states were called 
to meet in New York to plan a na- 
tional drive capitalizing on the state 
victory. 

While the Republicans kept repeat- 
ing the “as Maine goes” slogan, Demo- 
crats found another story in the elec- 
tion results. Secretary of the Interior 


ion, lock it up and show it after No 
vember 3. 

Not to be outdone by the maj 
party interpretations, William Len 
ke, Union Party candidate, also foun 
the occasion one for rejoicing. 
showed, said he, that “common sens 
people” did not want “to go back t 
the Hoover regime but wish to g 
forward to the Union Party.” Town 
sendites, too, were pleased. 

The most interesting aspect of th: 
election itself was the senatorial rac 
between Republican Senator Wallac 
H. White, Jr., and Governor Bran: 
Democrat. Out of a record number « 
300,000 votes cast, White nosed o1 
Brann by 5,000. Lewis O. Barrow 
Republican, defeated F. Harold Du 
bord, Democrat, by a plurality « 
40,000 in the race for the governol! 
ship. Three Republican Represent 
tives were elected to replace a pres 
ent Congressional alignment of tw: 
Democrats and one Republican. 

The pre-election campaign in Main« 
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was a whirlwind affair. Speeches 
were made at the average of 50 an 
hour, afternoons and evenings. 


° ° . 3 
For the wind-up, Republicans fired 


their biggest shot with a speech by 
iandon. At the same time, Democrats 
made political capital of disclosures 
hat the Republican campaign in Maine 

id been aided by contributions such 
is these: Pierre du Pont, $5,000; Lam- 
not du Pont, $5,000; [renee du Pont, 
25,100; Henry B. du Pont, $2,500; A. 
Felix du Pont, $5,000; J. P. Morgan, 
“5,000; John D. Rockefeller, $5,000; 
lohn D. Rockefeller Jr., $5,000; Abby 
\. Rockefeller, $3,000; Alfred P. Sloan 
ir., $5,000; John D. Archbold, $2,500; 
\, Atwater Kent, $1,000. 

Landon came to Maine after a series 
of platform speeches enroute. Around 
his visit there beat a glare of pub- 
licity. It was stated in some quarters 
that he was taking a daring gamble, 
that if Republicans lost Maine Lan- 
lon’s campaign would be irreparably 
damaged. In other quarters, the trip 
was deemed perfectly safe as pre- 

ction canvasses had indicated a 

epublican victory. 

In his speech in Portland’s stadium 
Landon drew most applause at a refer- 
nce to the “courage and integrity of 
the Supreme Court.” He pledged a 
“free competitive system” and declar- 

{| against planned economy as “in- 

ympatible with the democratic form 
of government,” He asked: 

“Do we want the government pry- 
ng into every little detail of our busi- 
ess lives? Do we want the govern- 
nent forbidding us to plant what we 
want in our own fields? 

“Or: Do we want to be free to plan 
our own future? Do we want free 

yvernment in America?” 

As Landon finished, Brann went on 
he air in rebuttal. He challenged 

indon to repudiate campaign con- 

ibutions by the “wealthiest men in 

e nation.” He declared no one had 

en “more energetic and successful 

securing Federal aid from the 
osevelt administration than the Gov- 
nor of Kansas.” 

\dding to all this whirl of dispute 
ver Maine came a demand by the 
Democrats for a recount in the close 

natorial race. They said they had 

idence indicating violation of Fed- 

il election laws. 





Roosevelt, Campaign 

Just before political storm clouds 
ithered over Maine last week, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had his own encounter 
vith the elements. Soaked and soggy 
rom a southern cloudburst, the Presi- 
lent stood on the platform in the 
itunicipal stadium of Charlotte, N. C. 
‘lore than 30,000 persons huddled to- 
ether as the rain beat down. Demo- 
rats of seven southern states were to 
lear Roosevelt’s first important ad- 
iress in the South since the 1932 
ampaign, 

His text was the 23rd Psalm: “He 


maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures; He leadeth me beside the still 
waters.” 

As he mounted the platform, clouds 
broke, the sun came out, a rainbow 
shone in the sky. 

In his speech he asserted the nation 
had rounded “that historic corner” 
toward prosperity, and that the road 
ahead led to “green pastures and still 
waters without in the least curtailing 
individual liberties or invading the 
sovereignty of ‘states.” 

The address was the highlight of 
a busy presidential week, broken only 
by a week-end yachting trip on the 
Potomac where he was serenaded by 
500 Washington newspapermen on an 
outing. Between the time of his visit 
to the Great Smoky Mountains in 
North Carolina and his scheduled ap- 
pearance at the closing exercises of 
Harvard University’s Tercentenary 
observance, the Roosevelt program 
included: 

A talk to the World Power Confer- 
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With the Progressives: l. to r., Gov. Peter- 
son, Mayor LaGuardia and Senator Black. 


ence (see page 6); conferences with 
insurance company executives who 
told him life insurance company assets 
were up to $3,000,000,000 in a year; 
preparation of an address for deliv- 
ery to the Mobilization for Human 
Needs conference in Washington; and 
the disclosure of a pledge to Congress- 
man Alfred F. Beiter that the $300,- 
000,000 public works program “will go 
forward without interruption.” 

With a far-away look in his eyes, 
the President said he hoped to go 
fishing off the Bahamas immediately 
after elections. Meanwhile, he inti- 
mated the troubled world situation 
may cause him to delay formal open- 
ing of his campaign activities. 

Other political developments taking 
place on the ever-broadening cam- 
paign front inyolved: 

G Col. Frank Knox, Republican 
vice-presidential nominee, racing 
through several states with a running 
attack on the New Deal, became em- 
broiled in a dispute over campaign 
tactics. He was challenged by finan- 
cial officers of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania to prove the assertion credited 
to him that “today no life insurance 
policy is secure; no savings account 
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is safe.” Republican spokesmen re- 
torted the deposits and policies were 
safe on the surface but expressed a 
fear inflation would destroy purchas- 
ing power of the money. 

@ Vice-President Garner emerged 
from his Texas farm to lunch with 
Roosevelt, then headed for New York 
to speak in his first northern appear- 
ance since the notification ceremonies 
at Philadelphia. 

@ Senator George W. Norris, 75- 
year-old Republican independent, an- 
nounced he would run again after a 
petition bearing 40,504 signatures was 
entered on the Nebraska lists. 

@ Republican Senator James Couz- 
ens of Michigan, who had proclaimed 
the re-election of President Roosevelt 
to be more important to the nation 
than his own, was defeated by former 
Governor Wilber M. Brucker in the 
State Republican primary. 


a 


Progressives 


More than 100 men and women, in- 
cluding two governors, four senators, 
twelve members of Congress and 27 
labor leaders, banded themselves into 
the National Progressive Conference, 
at Chicago last week, and mapped a 
drive to re-elect President Roosevelt. 

The group supported Roosevelt for 
a “gallant effort” to correct economic 
abuses but did not avow allegiance to 
any party. Its composition was view- 
ed as possibly foreshadowing the 
nucleus of a permanent progressive 
organization in future elections. 

Its immediate actions and avowal 
of principles of free speech, press, as- 
semblage, worship, and the rights of 
labor, youth and old age as defined in 
progressive terms, were taken as ap 
answer to conservatives who conver- 
ed recently at Detroit at the anti-New 
Deal convention. They were also seen 
as an effort to provide an antidote 
for the claims and promises of Wil- 
liam Lemke, Union Party candidate. 
This view was supported by state- 
ments such as this: “Division of lib- 
erals has only one result and that is 
direct support of reaction.” 

Heading the resolutions committee, 
whose recommendations “were un- 
qualifiedly accepted, was Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, fiery mayor of New York. 

Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
was named chairman of the executive 
committee of the Progressive-for- 
Roosevelt movement. Frank P. Walsh, 
chairman of the New York Power Au- 
thority was designated treasurer and 
Grace Abbott of Chicago and Senator 
Edward Costigan of Colorado, vice- 
chairmen. Senator Norris of Nebras- 
ka, who was unable to attend and sent 
a keynote message instead, was nam- 
ed honorary chairman. 

Taking active part were labor lead- 
ers John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, and Sidney Hill- 
man, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. At- 
tending Senators included Hugo Black 
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of Alabama and Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach of Washington. Governors pres- 
ent were La Follette of Wisconsin and 
Petersen of Minnesota. 
—_—____- oe 


Called to Life 


“Boulder Dam: in the name of the 
people of the United States... I 
call’ you to life.” 

With these words, President Roose- 
velt standing on the platform of Wash- 
ington’s Constitution Hall pressed a 
key connected directly with a 3,500 
horse-power generator in Colorado. 

There was silence for a moment 
then, from loudspeakers in the Hall 
issued the thunderous roar of 12 man- 


made waterfalls cascading from a 
height 10 feet greater than that of 


Niagara Falls. 

The gigantic project, by harnessing 
the waters of the Colorado river, will 
within one month send power as far 
as 300 miles away. Finished two 
vears ahead of the original schedule, 
the dam cost $165,000,000. By sale of 
power, it is expected to pay for itself 
within 50 years. 

The President’s speech was the cli- 
max of the week-long Third World 
Power Conference at which 52 nations 
were represented. His remarks were 
regarded as containing an insistence 
that the cost of power be made cheap- 
er but were deemed temperate in 
comparison with talks by other speak- 
ers which touched off several verbal 
outbursts. 

The first note of controversy was 
injected when representatives of May- 
or Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York 
urged public ownership of gas and 
electric utilities. The New Yorkers 
were rebuked for bringing “politics” 
into the sessions, and three private 
utility spokesmen stalked from the 
conference rooms. 

The row on the issue of public vs. 
private ownership of utilities was re- 
newed at the final dinner of the dele- 
gates when Secretary of Interior Ickes 
alluded to private utility financing and 
when he termed advances made to- 
ward cheaper power “during the ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt,” 





Flight Progress 


The turbulent Atlantic Ocean seem- 
ed less formidable to aviators last 
week as airplanes shot across its 
waters to set new records and open 
up regular flight possibilities, 

In Newfoundland, Musgrave Harbor 
fishermen dropped the nets they were 
mending and ran toward two men 
who had brought a huge monoplane 
down in a bog. 


The pilots were Harry Richman, 


stage. and screen entertainer, and 
Henry T. (Dick) Merrill, veteran 


aviator. The preceding week they had 
landed in a Welsh cow pasture after 
flying from New York in the record 
time of 18 hours, eight minutes. 

This time, taking the hard way—the 


NATIONAL 


-ast-west air route—they had flown 
2,300 miles from Southport, England, 
in 17 hours, 24 minutes. They had 
missed their New York goal by 1,200 
miles but they had carved a deep 
niche in airmen’s hall of fame. 

A few days earlier, a series of test 
hops from the Azores to the United 
States, with a view to starting a regu- 
lar transoceanic air service, was 
launched successfully. 

Two sister flying boats were cata- 
pulted from the deck df their mother 
ship in Horta and alighted in a New 
York harbor, each within one day’s 
flying time. 

The first ship, Zephyr, traversed 
2,390 miles in a direct route. Two 
hours after it had landed, the Aeolus 
took off. It landed in the same harbor 
after a two-legged course via Ber- 
muda. Each of the Deutsche Luft- 
hansa planes carried four-men crews. 

Preparing for service over another 
ocean—the Pacific—plans of Pan 
American Airways for the carrying of 
passengers and mails were approved 
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Harry Richman (left) and Dick Merrill 


by the Bureau of Air Commerce in 
Washington. The company intends to 
institute regular transport over the 
7,990 mile route between Oakland, Cal., 
and Manila, P. I. Stops are to be 
made at Honolulu, Midway Island, 
Wake Island and Guam. 

At the same time, the Bureau an- 
nounced an increase for the first half 
of 1936 of almost 5,000,000 miles in 
the number flown by 422 American 
commercial planes, 





American Arms 


With the background a world in 
which war talk was rife and arma- 
ments were being feverishly expand- 
ed, American military news last week 
provoked speculation and vigorous 
controversy. 

Speculation was aroused over dis- 
closure at a press conference with 
Secretary of the Navy Claude Swan- 
son and Admiral William H. Standley, 
Chief of Naval Operations, that the 
Navy was “getting into shape” plans 
for two new battleships of 35,000 tons 
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each and was considering the poss 
bility of mounting 18-inch guns, hig! 
est caliber armament in the naval hi 
tory of the world. 

Discussing the guns Admiral Stand 
ley said they “have not been in t! 
picture yet,” but “are possible” a: 
that it depended on what the oth: 
powers intended to do. Secretar 
Swanson deelared the United Stat 
may retain destroyers to meet Japan 
reported proposal to keep 15,000 to: 
of submarines. 

The secretary declared the 1937 ma 
neuvers of the United States Fle: 
would again be held in North Pacifi 
and Hawaiian waters. Asked if the: 
was special significance, he answered 
“None except we want to get acquain 
ed with those waters.” 

Controversy centered around pri 
posals by Major General George Va 
Horn Mosely, commander of th 
Fourth Corps Area, recommending e 
pansion of the Civilian Conservatio 
Corps to take in all 18-year-old boy 
and to include a program of milita: 
training. 

The plan brought immediate d 
nunciation from peace societies. Fred 
erick J. Libby, executive secretary o 
the National Council for the Preven 
tion of War, declared the proposal! 
brought to mind “the militarized labo) 
baitalions that marched before Hitler,” 
and saw in it “another attempt to pu! 
America on the road to Fascism.” 

From the White House came the 
news that President Roosevelt was op 
posed to the General’s suggestions 
Stephen Early, secretary to the Presi 
dent, announced: “The President has 
always advocated continuation of th: 
CCC under existing policies.” Officials 
of the CCC pointed out that the hand 
book of the camps stated that “emer 
gency conservation work is not a mili- 
tary project.” 

oe 


Domestic Briefs 


q The first of a series of community 
meetings at which farmers:are to make« 
recommendations for a 1937 agricul 
tural conservation program in the 1' 
corn belt states was held this week 
The meetings in communities, called 
by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
will be followed by country commit 
tee meetings in October and-stat 
meetings in November and December 
Meanwhile, early September rains 
brought partial relief to drought areas 

@ B—tr is being sold by the gl—s in 
California but residents are not sup 
posed to know what it means. It is 
against the law in the state to adver 
tise beer in letters more than _ six 
inches high. Keepers of tav—ns 
the word “tavern” is banned, too— 
last week were busy circumventin 
the law by advertising “Beep foi 
Sale” or “Bees on Draught.” As a 
result, Californians are preparing to 
go to the polls to try to straighten ou! 
this situation and the state liquoi 
question in general. 
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Bridle Party: Edward Vail, operator 
, carousel in a carnival, watched 
ina Wanamaker ride on the merry- 
o-round and snatch for a brass ring. 
ight then and there he decided to ask 
her if she would like a gold ring in- 
‘ead. Ten days later they were mar- 
ed at Waldwick, N. J., seated side by 
de on two mechanical horses while 
lustice of the Peace John Hogan, held 
. bridle to steady himself. 


* * * 








Brotherly: Magistrate Dogole in 
Philadelphia heard testimony accusing 
Belford Davidson of being a drunkard 

d striking his mother. Said the 

wistrate: “It’s a good thing I’m not 

sur brother—I’d give you a good lick- 
1.” Up stepped a spectator who shot 

hard left to Davidson’s chin. “I’m 

his brother Sidney,” he explained. 
; *- 

Progress: At the Great Lakes Expo- 

tion in Cleveland a “hot dog” war 
raged. Under stress of competition 

e great American commodity was 

roduced in 15-inch sizes instead of 
he standard five-inch variety. 
toe s 

She Awoke: Miss Mary Kitchart, 21, 

is Slumbering peacefully at New- 

wn, N. J. Suddenly 10,000 alarm 

«ks seemed to sound at once. An 

phant, who had broken his circus 

iin, had walked up to her bedroom 

odow and announced himseif in a 

ounding: blast. Miss Kitchart did 
ot tarry long. 


* * * 


Fish Story: Fifty trolley car pas- 
gers were late for work in Phila- 
lphia because two swordfish block- 
the car’s right of way. The fishes’ 
iy snouts protruded from a parked 
tomobile. It took police half an 
r to find the auto’s owner. 


* * * 


lea at Tombstone: “The town too 
igh to die” was the characterization 
en by its citizenry to Tombstone, 
iz., famous silver mining camp. Now 
cils and pens have replaced pistols 
the place is embroiled in a six- 
oting poetry contest. Justice of 
Peace J. L. Winters announced the 
tence for reckless drivers would 
‘ten poems or ten days.” Hal Smith, 
foot, newly-elected city marshal, 
( he would compose a sonnet on his 
ranee into office. And in October 
once tough men will turn out to 
wn the “poet laureate of Hell- 


I ido.” 


* * * 


Handout, Gout: Squirrels at Crate 
e National Park, Oreg., have the 
it. The reason, the National Park 
vice announced, is the golden- 
ntled little animals “have allowed 
cmselves to become increasingly de- 
ndent year after year, upon the 
ndouts of admiring tourists,” and 
‘ve had “too much food and too 
ttle exercise.” 


IN OTHER LANDS 





Nazis Over Spain 


The ninth week of bloodshed and 
mass executions in war-torn Spain 
was climaxed by the report that Ger- 
man airplanes and German pilots were 
turning the tide of victory to the 
Rebels. 

In an exclusive dispatch to the New 
York Times, wirelessed from Rebel 
leader General Franco’s headquarters 
at Caceres, an unnamed war corre- 
spondent claimed he had risked his 
life to dJearn the secret of the huge 
Rebel air fleet. He asserted that pick- 
ed troops of the insurgent southern 
army were advancing from Talavera 
de la Reina toward Maqueda, Madrid 
and Toledo and that Leftist defenses 
of the capital were crumbling because 
of only one thing—Nazi help. 

The sudden Rebel success in the 








German bombers and 17 fast pursuit 
planes at Caceres. 

“So carefully guarded is Caceres,” 
he reported, “that the German aviators 
no longer make the pretense of wear- 
ing Spanish uniforms and they clam- 
ber into their planes and take off 
openly. The German commander has 
an office building next to Franco’s 
headquarters and the German pilots 
are staying at a hotel where they eat 
at a huge table, watched by the awed 
townsfolk.” 

But even with foreign help, which 
both sides in the civil strife are 
known to have to a certain extent, 
there was considerable nervousness 
behind the Rebel lines. The nervous- 
ness was occasioned by the fact that 
it may be weeks before insurgents 
from the north can be counted on for 
assistance in the drive on the capital. 
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As the Spanish Fighting Imperils Homes, Women and Children Move Gloomily Out 


drive for Madrid, the correspondent 
said, “had been made possible by just 
one factor—the power of General 
Francisco Franco’s German air fleet. 
Madrid’s Civil Guards and _ militia 
fought the flower of the insurgent 
army to a standstill outside Talavera 
until German planes got into action.” 

The Times correspondent claimed 
further that he had solved the mystery 
of Caceres—that the place has been 
made into a gigantic air base filled 
with German planes and aviators. The 
Germans, he said, went out regularly 
to bomb Madrid and its Loyalist de- 
fenders, and to drive Loyalist planes 
from the skies. 

The foreign airmen, the story charg- 
ed, were literally winning the war for 
the Fascist insurgents. In all, the 
correspondent counted 10 big green 





The extended front in the Madrid 
sector was another source of worry. 
Loyalist forces were holding an un- 
broken line of defense along 115 miles 
north, west and south of Madrid, and 
the Rebels, still busy in other parts 
of the nation, found it difficult to 
mobilize sufficient men to break 
through, although General Franco 
pledged 25,000 for the drive, 

Before the advent of the German 
air fleet, the Rebels and Loyalists were 
facing each other on this semi-circu- 
lar front which ran, on the sguth, 
from Toledo down the Tagus river 
valley to Talavera de la Reina; through 
Arenas de San Pedro on the west, to 
the tortuous Guadarrama Mountain 
range on the north of the capital. The 
nearest point of this arc to Madrid 
was at Alto de Leon in the Guadarra- 
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mas, only 35 miles away. Because of 
the nature of the terrain, government 
military leaders were satisfied with 
the situation and believed they could 
withstand any thrust the Rebels made. 
In fact, prior to the German air raids, 
the Loyalists in counter-attacks were 
driving the Rebels back. 

Earlier in the week insurgent forces 
under General Emilio Mola poured 
into the seaport city of San Sebastian 
as it was abandoned by government 
defenders. Meanwhile, Basque Nation- 
alists in the Seo de Urel section of 
Catalonia (northern Spain) ousted all 
Anarchists from government posts and 
installed Basque officials amid public 
rejoicing. This popular reaction was 
the result of Anarchist firing of Irun 
and their attempt to fire San Sebastian. 

While the civil strife raged on all 
fronts, efforts of neutral diplomats in 
Madrid to rescue several hundred 
women and children from the besieged 
Alcazar failed. But other efforts of 
diplomats to humanize the war bore 
fruit. Government officials said recent 
negotiations with-the Fascists had re- 
sulted in an exchange by both sides of 
children caught in the opposing war 
zones. However, no agreement had 
been reached so far to exchange ac- 
tual hostages. In the meantime many 
women and children have fled from 
town to town in front of the advanc- 
ing soldiers, or to neighboring France 
when possible. 

During the week the Madrid gov- 
ernment informed all diplomats they 
must return to Spanish soil if they 


‘wished to be recognized as accredited 


to the Spanish government. The Loy- 
alists also returned to their owners 
all the genuinely foreign industries in 
Spain that were seized by the govern- 
ment at the start of the Fascist rebel- 
lion, apologizing for the “regrettable 
error” of confiscating them. 
——______-. 


King’s Return 


Tanned by the sun and winds of the 
Adriatic; Edward VIII was back in 
England last week after almost two 
months’ vacation. Although it did 
fot say so, the conservative aristoc- 
racy at London was doubtless much 
relieved to have its monarch once 
more in circles where social behavior 
is a matter of formal rule. British 
journalists, however, mournfully re- 
alized that not until the coronation 
next spring would Edward provide 
them with such interesting news. 

The King left the Mediterranean a 
fortnight ago, and went by train to 
Vienna, traditionally gay capital of 
Austria. There he nonchalantly turn- 
ed up at a Turkish bath, surprising 
other male patrons by democratically 
appearing among them in what dis- 
patches described as “Garden of Eden” 
attire. 

At a night club, he heard an Austrian 
peasant song, demanded three en- 
cores, and then tipped the performer 
1,000 shillings ($188), The next day, 


_—$ $$$ ___—_— —OTHER LANDS 


copies of the song were sold out when 
music shops closed. 

In a department store, Edward not 
only bought a pair of the leather 
shorts and braces commonly worn by 
Austrian mountaineers, but wore them 
on the street. That same night, he 
waved a cordial greeting to 50 Vien- 
nese girls who were serenading him 
with “God Save the King.” 

After his departure from Vienna 
had been delayed for a visit to an ear 
specialist, Edward went by train to 
Zurich, Switzerland, whence he flew 
back to more serious business in Eng- 
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Vacation’s Over for The King 


land. His next formal functioning 
will be the state opening of Parlia- 
ment in London on November 3. 
Almost coincident with Edward's re- 
turn was the sentencing of George 
McMahon to one year at hard labor, 
for brandishing a pistol at His Majesty 
as the monarch rode back from a 
guard review last July. 
Oo 


Little Entente 


Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, the past 
week was the scene of one of the most 
important conferences in the history 
of Europe’s Little Entente. As states- 
men from the three small nations mak- 
ing up the entente (Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania and Czechoslovakia) gathered 
around the conference tables, Europe’s 
delicate balance of power became a 
vital issue. 

Prime movers in the conference 
were President Eduard Benes of 
Czechoslovakia and the Foreign Min- 
isters of Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
They sought to find an answer to the 
troublesome question: Shall the Little 
Entente nations follow the military, 
economic and political policies of Rus- 
sia, France, Germany or Poland? 

Solution to that problem was made 
more difficult because of the re-align- 
ment among major European powers 
and because of the different alliances 
of the Little Entente powers with ma- 
jor nations, France and Poland have 
recently become allies of Soviet Rus- 


Pathfinde. 









sia, and Germany has designated R: 
sia her enemy and “World Pu! 
Enemy No. 1” (see page 3). In ad 
tion, Czechoslovakia is Russia’s a! 
while Rumania has a new pro-Fasci 
pro-German government and Yu; 
slavia will not even recognize | 
Soviet government, being the | 
European nation to refuse to do so 

France, through her alliances 
Poland and Russia, naturally exert 
important influence on the delibe 
tions. But Germany’s scheme to « 
tach Czechoslovakia from Rus 
through pressure from Yugoslavia « 
not materialize as was anticipat: 
Instead the delegates apparently rec: 
nized that the deadlock over Rus 
would have to continue and proce: 
ed to map a coalition of Little Ente: 
war forces. 

The conference considered a hu 
cooperative armament plan which 
was believed would make the thr: 
power group one of Europe’s most i 
posing military forces. Credited 
Premier Milan Hodza of Czechos| 
vakia, this plan was that each of t! 
three nations contribute material a: 
workmanship so that their individu 
armies might act as units of the wh« 
group in an emergency. 

Described as Southeastern Europ: 
answer to the re-armament of its G« 
man and Italian neighbors, the p): 
included these three main featuré 
(1) exchange of raw materials fi 
munitions; (2) erection of munitio: 
factories at many places in the thr 
countries; and (3) exchange of far: 
products suitable for canning to creat 
a food reserve. Besides, it was ri 
ported than an agreement had be« 
reached by which Rumania wou! 
supply oil for Yugoslavia’s defen: 
purposes through a Rumanian-Yug: 
slav petroleum consortium. Und 
such a scheme, it was said, the armi: 
of the three countries could be equi; 
ped on a cooperative basis with vi 
tually no exchange of money. 





Bullitt Protest 


French and American diplomat 
relations came in for an unofficial a 
ing the past fortnight when the Fren: 
Royalist organ, “L’Action Francais: 
published an editorial attack agai: 
William C. Bullitt, newly appoint: 
United States Ambassador to Fran: 

The newspaper accused Bullitt. « 
pro-Russian sympathies and charg: 
he was acting as a “Soviet agent” | 
promote a Franco-German war “whi 
Dictator Josef Stalin of Russia d 
sires.” It assailed the ambassador :; 
an “agent of Jewish finance and t 
Soviets” and recalled that he marrik 


the widow of John Reed, Harvar: 
educated Communist. 
Edwin C. Wilson, United Stat 


Charge d’Affaires in Paris made i 
mediate formal representations to t! 
Quai d’Orsay against the newspape! 
attack. The French governmen 
through Pierre Vienot, Under Secr« 
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— 
d Ri tary of Foreign Affairs, expressed deep 
Pul regret over the editorial. Vienot point- 
1 ad ed out that L’Action Francaise had 
S al published several “unfounded” stories 
‘asci recently and had been prosecuted 
Yu three times for the propagation of 
re false news. However, he said there 
e | was no French law controlling the 
» SO press in such matters and the gov- 
sw ernment was powerless to prevent 
xert such occurrences. 
‘ibe While both the American Embassy 
to < ind the French Foreign Office con- 
Rus idered the incident closed, a foreign 
‘ia « lice spokesman said: “It is a perfect 
pati shame and absolutely ridiculous when 
rec: ne knows the career of the new 
Rus mbassador.” 
Ices In Washington, Ambassador-desig- 
nte: nate Bullitt, who recently was shifted 
from Moscow to assume his new post 
hu late this month, characterized the as- 
ich ertion that he was a Soviet agent as 
thre too absurd and ridiculous to war- 
st i nt any comment.” 
ed 
| . 
a7 Pope, Reds, Nazis 
2 a Ever since he became head of the 
yidu oman Catholic Church in 1922 Pope 
whe ius XI has fought the problem of 
»wing anti-clerical activities in 
rop: iny sections of the world. In a 40- 


Ge inute speech delivered in the throne 
yom of the papal villa at Castel Gan- 


Ys dolfo, Italy, a week ago, the aging 
urt a 

s fe Pontiff called on the whole world to 
itio: ht both Communism and Nazisn® 
thr: \lthough he did not once refer to any 
far sm” directly, Vatican sources said 
reat ie major portion of his address, de- 
s re ered before 500 Spanish refugees, 

i n. is directed against the repressive 
vou! political systems that dot Europe, par- 
ten ularly Communism. é 
Yong Declaring “mad forces menaced, in 
igic Spain and elsewhere,” the very 
nd - 
rmit vundation of all order, all culture and 
qui) civilization, the holy father, not- 
Pw ithstanding, invoked “a special love 

rn of mercy and compassion” ‘for 

j e Spanish persecutors of bishops 

d priests. At the same time, how- 

er, he called upon constituted au- 

iorities of all nations to “oppose 

nat hese great evils with every remedy 

la id barrier that is possible.” And he 

en ; resaw utter chaos if “those who 

LIS¢ ive a duty in. the matter do not has- 

all n to repair the breach—if, indeed, 
int is not already too late.” 

anc Broadcast by radio in English, 

it 'rench, Spanish and German, his plea 

ing is heard by the devout in many 

Ee: nds. He described the crisis in 

his pain as a “school in which the most 

d rious lesson is being taught to Eu- 
or : pe and to the whole world—to a 
| t orld now at last wholly steeped, en- 
ri ared and threatened by subversive 
rare ypaganda, and more especially to a 

irope battered and shaken to its 
tat ery foundation.” 

il To emphasize his deep-felt horror 
» tl t Spain’s strife, the Pope declared: 
pel [t has been well said that the blood 
1eNn of a single man, shed by the hand of 


his brother, is more than enough for 
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all time and for the whole earth; what 
is to be said when we are face to face 
with the stories of brothers killing 
brothers, which are daily being told?” 

Terming the Catholic Church the 
bulwark against repression, the Pon- 
tiff took a slap at both Russia and Ger- 
many, thus: “The Catholic press has 
been persistently suspected and in- 
creasingly hampered, while every 
freedom and favor, or at least com- 
plete toleration, has been shown to 
the press of those whose mission and 
purpose, it would seem, is to spread 
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Pope Pius Invoked a “Special Love” 


confusion among ideas and to mislead 
by falsifying facts ...a press which 
does not hesitate to proclaim a new 
Christianity and a religion of new 
coinage.” 

-<>-0 


Death in Norway 


Sympathy of the world went out to 
Norway last week when catastrophe 
hit that peaceful country. Approxi- 
mately 75 residents of the famous tour- 
ist area of Loen were killed when a 
rock avalanche weighing more than 
a million tons plunged from atop 6,000- 
foot Rogne Mountain into Loen Lake 
and sent a wall of water sweeping 
over the valley towns. 

The rock slide with the resultant 
flood left little but death and destruc- 
tion in its wake. Coming at 5:30 a.m., 
it caught most of the area’s 120 inhab- 
itants asleep. Every family suffered 
at least one death; some were wiped 
out completely. Rescuers found only 
20 survivors, and 13 of them were so 
seriously injured they were not ex- 
pected to recover, Not only did the 
flood destroy nearly every house in 
two picturesque villages and several 
farm homes, but it even scoured the 
fields clear of soil, leaving only the 
bare rocks showing. 

Being a country of mountains and 
lakes, landslides in Norway are fre- 
quent. However, they are usually 
minor affairs, causing little damage. 
This one, though, is the second serious 
rock Slide that has hit Loen, the resort 
on Nord Fjord, in the past 31 years. 











In 1905 a similar rock slide from the 
high mountain killed 60 persons. 

A fair comparison of the two floods 
caused by the slides can be had from 
this unusual sidelight on the catas- 
trophes. In 1905 a battered steamboat 
was left perched on the mountain side 
350 feet from the water. The recent 
flood moved the old boat another 300 
feet up the mountain. The water even 
rushed a mile inland destroying much 
property. 

Loen Lake is a narrow two-mile 
body of water flanked by rock cliffs 
so steep they appear to be hanging 
over the lake. In the shadow of the 
mountains surrounding the lake were 
the two villages of Bodal and Nestal, 
both of which were virtually wiped 
out. Government relief was rushed 
from Bergen and Oslo by boat and 
airplane. 


THREAT— 


(Continued from page 4) 





machine. The Duce increased mili- 
tary appropriations to an _ all-time 
high, and gave the order to 1,000 gov- 
ernment-controlled munitions  fae- 
tories not to slacken from the produc- 
tion peak reached during the Ethi- 
opian war. To find even more recruits 
for his conscript armies, he removed 
various marriage restrictions, and ex- 
tended bounties to families with eight 
or more children. 

No official statement was made con- 
cerning the Nurnberg convention, but 
Significant was the comment of the 
Regime Fascista, Rome newspaper: 
“The eventual duel in Europe is be- 
tween Bolshevism and Fascism.” 

In Italy, too, there was a “red” 
scare, although reports of it were of- 
ficially denied. Accounts stated that 
scores of allegedly communist work- 
men were arrested and jailed in Rome, 
and in the Tuscan town of Leghorn 
and Grossets. 

Amid the fear and confusion stirred 
up in Europe by Nazi leaders, only 
one thing was certain—that the peace 
efforts of the Locarno powers sched- 
uled to meet next October 19 were in 
all probability doomed to failure, 
With the weak plea that they have 
insufficient time to prepare for the 
conference, the two Fascist powers, 
Italy and Germany, have asked for a 
delay. London admits that the five- 
power meeting may die aborning. 

With the close of the Nazi Congress, 
there came from the Spanish war front 
the dangerous revelation that German 
aviators were openly assisting the 
tebel cause, and might prove the bal- 
ance of power in the drive on Madrid 
(see page 7). The fear that interven- 
tion in Spain may lead to war, a ghost 
once laid, looms larger and larger. 
As Europe crouches in fear, on all the 
continent there is nothing more defi- 
nite than “chaos of events and spirits, 
of powder boxes exploding and 
powder boxes not waiting for any- 
thing better than to explode.” 
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SCIENCE and HEALTH 





Chemists, Arthritis 


For some years past, the American 
Medical Association has been looking 
with considerable misgiving at news 
coming from the annual meetings of 
the American Chemical Society. 

Last week doctors and chemists in 
all parts of the United States had a 
near argument to talk about, and at 
this time the lay public still wonders. 
The whole issue popped up several 
days ago during the chemical society’s 
big convention in Pittsburgh. 

Signs of a break took definite shape 
when Dr. Herman Seydel, a manu- 
facturing chemist of Jersey City, N. J., 
announced that a new compound offer- 
ed a solution to the age-old problem 
of relieving arthritis victims. His 
paper, read before 3,000 colleagues, 
described the compound as made up 
of benzoates and claimed that in many 
cases it was found to give “progres- 
sive and definite relief of the three 
major symptoms of arthritis—pain, 
fever and swelling.” 

This immediately won the displeas- 
ure of the medical association. In an 
editorial written for the forthcoming 
issue of the association’s Journal, the 
doctors’ group said the chemical so- 
ciety had no right to “give critical 
judgment on the treatment of a dis- 
ease.” If chemists wish to keep the 
respect of the medical profession, said 
the editorial, they must not permit 
their society “to be used as an agent 
for unestablished proprietary reme- 
dies.” 

The editorial touched off a contro- 
versy that has not died down, al- 
though both the medical association 
and the chemical society later issued a 
joint statement claiming that the 
hatchet had been buried. The state- 
ment followed a meeting held behind 
closed doors by the two differing 
groups. It declared that Dr. Seydel’s 
benzoate arthritis compound could not 
be passed upon until it was more 
thoroughly tested. 

Other news from the chemical so- 
ciety’s meeting included: 

Cortin: Researchers from the Mayo 
Clinic of Rochester, Minn., reported 
isolation for the first time of a crystal- 
line compound closely related to 
cortin, the mysterious hormone secret- 
ed by the suprarenal glands above the 
kidneys. Cortin, necessary to main- 
tain life, is still a chemical question 
mark, and the new compound may 
help science isolate it in a pure form. 
If this happens, it may then be pos- 
sible to stop Addison’s disease and 
the fatal consequences of damaged 
suprarenal glands. 

Vitamin C: A California chemist an- 
nounced that California oranges con- 
tain more Vitamin C than Florida 
oranges. The vitamin, essential in pre- 
venting scurvy and a major factor in 
tissue respiration, also was reported 








to be more abundant in early-summer 
cabbage than in cabbage taken in dur- 
ing autumn. 

Superman Diets: E. P. Armstrong, of 
the Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers, predicted that new de- 
velopments in the science of food 
would help produce a race of super- 
men, raise mental levels, and probably 
eliminate idiots from the human race. 
Two days after this was announced, 
Prof. Friedrich Bergius of Germany 
told scientists at Harvard University 
that sawdust and wood waste could 
be converted into synthetic food prod- 
ucts containing all the fundamental 
elements of nutrition. 

Award: Before the chemical sessions 
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A chemistry award went to Andrew W. 
Mellon (center). 


closed, two bronze plaques were 
awarded by the society “for outstand- 
ing service to chemistry.” One went 
to Andrew W. Mellon, former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; the other went 
posthumously to his brother, Richard 
B. Mellon. Chester G. Fisher, chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh section of the 
society, made the presentations. 





Agony Eased 

The most terrible facial neuralgia 
known to science is tic douloureux. 
So painful is it that it frequently drives 
many of its victims to suicide. Worse 
than the severest headache, it attacks 
nerves from the brain to the face, 
centering its shooting, sharp and burn- 
ing agonies in the forehead. 

For years tic douloureux has baffled 
science. It has been fought, but not 
conquered, with alcoholic injections, 
drugs and hypnotism. Until last week, 
however, its sufferers knew that not 
much could be done to stop it for any 
appreciable length of time. Until last 
week, news about it contained no 
very great encouragement. 

In contrast to the past, the victims 
of this agonizing neuralgia now have 
some reason to believe that research 
and experiment have led at last to a 
successful method of treatment. The 
reason is that the American Congress 





+ Path find: 


of Physical Therapy has just been t: 
that tic douloureux has for the fi 
time been successfully relieved o\ 
a considerable period. 

In a report to the therapy congr: 
Dr. Benjamin Ulanski of Jeffer: 
Medical College in Philadelphia sa 
that a new electric current treatm: 
has definitely- relieved 56 out of 
sufferers in the past four years. 17 
treatment at present consists of 1 
direct application of the current 
the face. 

“We have been so impressed wi 
the almost instant relief and the u 
formity of results obtained,” Dr. Ula 
ski reported, “that we feel this meth: 
of treatment warrants a -prelimina: 
report to stimulate further investig 
tion.” The relief from pain, he sa 
extended anywhere from a few mont! 
to more than three years. 





Health Perils 


This week, on the strength of 1 
ports from scientists meeting in mar 
sections of the country, the readi: 
public had a number of new heal! 
perils to think about. They rang 
all the way from baby shoes to m: 
adjustment. 

Baby Shoes: Dr. Max Cohen, chil 
specialist, told the National Associ 
tion of Chiropodists in New York th: 
babies should not wear shoes unt 
they have learned to walk. “Allow 
child to move about barefoot wh« 
he is learning to walk,” he warne: 
“Because a baby’s bones are soft, sho: 
can easily misform the feet.” 

Cold Showers: Nobody should tak: 
cold showers or cold baths, Dr. Han 
J. Behrend announced. Reporting t 
the American Congress of Physica 
Therapy, Dr. Behrend, adjunct physi 
cal therapist at New York’s Hospita 
for Joint, Diseases, said a cold showe 
or bath following a hot one subjecte: 
the body to “two shocks which ar: 
injurious to the circulatory system. 
He advised a bath of about 98 degrees 
to be cooled slowly to about 85 degre: 
by the introduction of cold water. 

Excessive Idleness: A bad neurosi 
or harmful mental condition is ofte: 
suffered by convalescent patients i 
they are kept excessively comfortab! 
or idle... This was reported by D: 
Robert H. Kennedy, associate profes 
sor of clinical surgery at Columbi 
University’s medical school. He warn 
ed against prolonged treatments a 
being sometimes more harmful tha 
the original malady. 

Maladjustment: Dr. N. H. Palmer o 
Tulane University reported that malad 
justment of workers to their jobs ma) 
cause a serious mental disease know 
as traumatic neurosis. The neurosis 
he explained, may bring on paralysi 
or prolonged disability of some pai 
of the body. He said the disease hit 
many who are unhappy because they 
are doing the wrong kind of work 
Paralysis caused by it yields to elec 
trical treatment, he stated, or to 
psychiatric approach convincing th 
patient that his physical disability 
exists only in the mind, 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Wisdom Revolt 


rhe religious and social-minded last 
eek had much to think about as 
hilosophers aired their opinions on 
he state of humanity in the modern 
ra. The word “wisdom” loomed 
rge in the news. 
Arriving in this country from Eng- 
ind, Prof. Julian S. Huxley, world- 
mous author and scientist, began a 
ries of formal lectures by asserting 
hat the human brain might some day 
e larger and that there was reason to 
ope the earth would eventually be a 
ise and restful place for the good, 
e true and the beautiful. 
Huxley’s remarks coincided with 
hat scholars were saying at Cam- 
ridge, Mass., and at Blackpool, Eng- 
ind. In Blackpool, the British Asso- 
ition for the Advancement of Sci- 
ce saw society in such dangerous 
aits that the social aspects of tech- 
al progress were questioned. In 
mbridge, the Harvard conference 
ird suggestions for a “supreme 
rid court of wisdom” to save man- 
d from mankind’s inhumanity. 
Reports from England indicated that 
ience itself was in revolt against 
uses to which new discoveries 
ve been put, Speeches followed the 
me that progress has been abused 
heads of governments. Scientists, 
id Prof. J. C. Philip at the Blackpool 
thering, “are increasingly impatient 
the extent to which their knowl- 
lige is made to serve inhuman ends. 
is time for chemists and scientists 
general to throw their weight 
gainst the tendencies now dragging 
vilization down and debasing our 
‘ritage of intellectual and spiritual 
lues.” 
The attitude at Blackpool was in 
cided contrast to science’s tradi- 
nal indifference to anything except 
re research. It indicated a definite 
rning of the scientific mind toward 
great problems troubling society. 
Significant quotations from some of 
Blackpool speakers: 
Prof. Lancelot Hogben: “A restate- 
ent of the need for the cultivation 
science in terms of modern society 
necessary. We have trained a gen- 
ition of specialists to mind their 
vn business and a generation of 
itesmen to legislate in ignorance of 
e technical forces which control the 
iracter of social relations.” 
Prof. William Cramp: “Left undis- 
irbed by the politician, scaremonger 
id patriot, the engineer would de- 
olish the Tower of Babel and render 
ar impossible. Place transmitters in 
ie trenches with receivers and tele- 
isors at home, and war becomes un- 
hinkable. For promotion of peace and 
iderstanding engineering outclasses 
very religion, and for battle, murder 
nd sudden death has no equal.” 
Sir A. Daniel Hall: “Science means 


power. It has given no consideration 
to whom that power should be en- 
trusted. New developments of war 
methods put appalling powers of de- 
struction into the hands of govern- 
ments, and the greatest of all dangers 
lies in the temptation now offered to 
those who wield this scientific power. 
Once having gained control of the ma- 
chinery, they ¢ can wipe out any fur- 
ther exercise of the popular will.” 

_ This rebellion of wisdom against 
the political misuse of sciénce spread 
across the Atlantic from Blackpool to 
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Prof. Huxley: Bigger Brains, Maybe 


the Harvard gathering at Cambridge. 
There, 72 of the world’s best-known 
savants discussed man and his place 
in the universe; and serious considera- 
tion was given the thought that it 
might be well to form an organized 
body of world intelligence, a court of 
wisdom to exert a moral authority 
equivalent to the moral authority ex- 
ercised by the church in medieval 
times. Four distinguished philoso- 
phers were named to study the sug- 
gestion—Prof. John Dewey of Colum- 
bia University, Prof. Etienne Gilson 
of France, Prof. Bronislaw Malinowski 
of England and Prof. Hu Shih of China. 


Briefs 


@ All of the needy members of the 
Church of the Latter Days Saints will 
be off government relief by October 
1, according to an announcement by 
Harold B. Lee, security’director of the 
church. His announcement applied to 


(Continued on page 21) 
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$100 A MONTH FOR tic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
548 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only Ic 
a day. Read about it on page 13.—Adv. 





















SKINNY, WEAK 


RUNDOWN, NERVOUS 
| Feed Strength-Building Natural 
| lodine to Glands “sy hich 
hed Nourishing Blood! 








Every minute hundreds of 
arteries all over your body 
carry blood to the muscles 
and nerves. This blood must 
be rich in Natural Iodine 
and in minerals to nourish 
starved glands. 


How Amazing New Sea Plant from 
Pacific Ocean Feeds lodine-Starved 
Glands, Quickly Renews Energy, 
Builds Glorious New Strength, and 
adds 5 ibs. in 1 Week or No Cost! 


As the result of tests covering thousands of weakened, 
rundown, nervous, skinny folks, science now claims 
that it is GLANDS STARVING FOR IODINE that 
keep folks pale, tired-out, underweight and alling. 
When these glands—particularly the important gland 
which controls weight and strength—lack NATURAL 
PLANT IODINE, even the best food fails to build rich, 
red, nourishing blood, added pounds, new strength—you 
are bound to stay skinny, weak, tired-out and nervous. 


Now, however, with Seedol Kelpamalt, the new min- 
eral concentrate ys the sea, you can be assured of a 
rich su upply of this precious NATURAL ASSIMILABLE 
IODIN 1300 times richer in iodine than oysters, 
Seedol Kelpamalt at last puts food to work for you, 
for only when the system gets sufficient plant iodine 
can you regulate metabolism, the body's process of 
converting digested food into firm flesh, new strength 
and energy. Its 12 other minerals stimulate the di- 
gestive glands which alone produce the juices that 
enable you to digest fats and starches. 3 Seedol Kelp- 
amalt tablets contain more iron and copper than 1 lb. 
of spinach or 71% Ibs. of fresh tomatoes, more iodine 
than 1386 lbs. lettuce, more calcium than 6 eggs. 


Start Seedol Kelpamalt today. Even if you are “‘nat- 
urally skinny,’’ or if you have been weak and rundown 
for some time, you must add 56 lbs. the first week, feel 
better, sleep better, have more strength than ever before 
or the trial is free. Jumbo size Seedol Kelpamalt costs 
but little to use. Your own doctor will approve this 
wey. Sold at all good drug stores. If your dealer has 
not yet received his supply, send $1.00 for special intro- 
ductory size bottle of 65 tablets to address below: 


Kelpamalt Zz 


| 
| eB Note:—Inferior products imitating 








the genuine Kelpamalt are being offered as substi- 
tutes. Don’t be fooled. Demand genuine Seedol Kelp- 
amalt Tabicts. Results guaranteed or money back. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Write today for fascinating instructive 50-page book on How to Add 
Weight Quic aly, Baild new stren , energy and strong nerves. Min- 
eral contents of food and their e ts on the human body. New facta 
about NATURAL IODINE. Standard weight and measurement charts, 
Daily menus for weight building, Absolutely free. No obligation. 
KeLrPamaLt Co., Dept. 1011, 27 West 20th St., New Yorx Crry. 


GIVEN AWA 


You get one— Your friends get one— 
without cost. Let us give you thede- 
tails of this amazing Time TELLER, 
Also it can pay you big money by 
showing others how to obtain with- 
out cost. Nothing t to buy or sell! 


GARDEN CITY WN WELTY co. 
4344.C Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 


MAKE Up To $65 WEEKLY 
in new kind of wholesale busincss. 
Place famous line 6c-10c merchandise 
with stores. Merchants grab our FREE 
AMAZING NEW pa an speals. od fast-coling pro- 
jacts — all on salesmaking Coun 
BUSINESS 


Se he ee 
Sell to Stores —-~y cmt. Get big cotabes FREE. 
World's Products Co., Dept. 986-A, Spencer, ind. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





OUR capital city, located in and 

coterminous with the District of 
Columbia, is known the world over 
for its wide avenues, its handsome 
buildings, its great beauty, and its 
general up-to-dateness. 

But while Washington may be up 
or its news, its politics, and its social 
whirl, parts of the city at least are 
not yet out of the “horse and buggy 
days” or even the “candle power days.” 

Results of a recent survey of capital 
homes, announced by the Federal 
Housing Administration, were star- 
tling. This survey revealed that: 

Nearly 10,000 homes in the nation’s 
capital are still illuminated by can- 
dles or crude oil lamps. 

Nearly 10,000 capital homes have no 
inside bathrooms, running water or 
sewage outlets. 

Nearly 16,000 homes in Washington 
have no bath facilities. 

In this federal city of some 500,000 


inhabitants there are only 13,800 
homes occupied by their owners 
which are unencumbered by any 
mortgage. 

More than 28,850 one-family homes 
in the city have financial encum- 
brances. 


Of the 139.630 dwellings units in the 
capital (including houses, apartments 
and flats) over 91,000 are “for rent.” 

Thirty-nine District homes have no 
heating equipment; and over 14,000 
dwelling units no cooking equipment. 

Over 1,500 of the capital’s homes are 
still illuminated by gas. 

Tourist-Vandals: “Fake. Leif Eric- 
son discovered America!” 

That denunciation written across 
the beautiful statue of Christopher Co- 
lumbus on the Union Station Plaza 
illustrates one problem capital offi- 
cials have to deal with the year round 
«because Washington is visited by 
thousands of tourists spring, summer, 
autumn and winter. 

The uncontrollable habit tourists 
have of writing their names and hier- 
oglyphics on famous shrines, monu- 
ments, and public buildings has caus- 
ed officials to declare war on them. 

Director Charles A. Peters, Jr., of 
the public buildings branch of the Na- 
tional Capital Parks office, recently 
declared: “It’s quite a problem, and 
it is getting no better.” 

The stately Washington Monument, 
says this official, seems to be the fa- 


vorite place for tourists to scratch 
their initials or even a few wise- 
cracks. He thinks the monument’s 


billboard lure is largely due to the 
fact that it is constructed of stone. 
Guards at the monument will tell 
you they believe the interior of the 
great spire contains no less than half 
a million initials—despite the fact that 


it is against the law to deface public ° 


property. An inspection of the walls 
from the bottom to the top of the 
555-foot shaft reveals the popular mo- 








tif to be the heart proclaiming that 
“ABC loves XYZ,” and so on. 
Notwithstanding the law, no public 
building in Washington escapes the 
defacers. Their markings are found 
on the Lincoln Memorial, the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in. Arlington 
Cemetery, all over the Capitol, on the 
new Supreme Court Building across 
the Capitol Plaza, everywhere. 
Sweatshop? Extraordinary charges 
were brought recently by a group of 
government employees to the effect 
that J. Edgar Hoover, head of the na- 
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Head “G” Men: Director Hoover, at right, 
and Assistant Tolson. 


tion’s “G” men, was a “slave-driver” 
and that his Fingerprint Division was 
a “sweatshop.” Those making the 
charges were members of an “outlaw- 
ed” lodge of the American Federation 
of Government Emplpyees, numbering 
less than 20. 

The charges were made despite the 
fact it is an established practice with 
Director Hoover to send out question- 
naires to employees at regular inter- 
vals for criticisms and suggestions re- 
garding the work of the Bureau of 
Intelligence. Just now over 600 re- 
plies to these are being tabulated. They 
will give a more representative pic- 
ture of the working conditions at the 
FBI. 

However, neither Hoover nor his 
able second-in-command, Clyde A, 
Tolson, make any apologies for the 
long hours of hard work in their bu- 
reau. They admit their unit per- 
formed more than 56,000 hours of 
overtime work in 1935, and there has 
been no let up this year. On the other 
hand, this work has not been com- 
pulsory; it has all been voluntary, 
they claim. 

Storm center of the controversy, the 
Fingerprint Division, is housed in the 
handsome new Department of Justice 
Building which has high ceilings, large 








* Pathfinder 


windows with Venetian blinds, air- 
conditioning, refrigerated water bub 
blers, the most modern lighting sys 
tem, and other features for the con 
fort of employees. All in all, then, j 
may be considered rather an excep 
tional “sweatshop.” 


o * * 


“Spending” Clock. A visit to th: 
Treasury Department revealed som« 
thing new in clocks. Designed prima 
rily for the President, all one has t 
do to get an idea of the administra 
tion’s spending is to glance at thi 
novel contraption which ticks th: 
flow of money. In that glance on: 
gets a picture of the billions spent fo: 
all emergency obligations of the Unit 
ed States government. In the shape of 
a regular clock face, it has four hand 
—one pointing to the portion of emer 
gency funds allocated by the Presi 
dent, another to the actual allocations 
another the government’s obligation 
and the fourth expenditures. The fou: 
hands are moved to new positions ev 
ery 10 days to show the status of th: 
work-relief program. 


* * * 


World’s Finest: When the new sev- 
en-story building of the Department 
of Interior, now ready for the final 
touches of painters and interior dec 
orators, is finally finished it will be, 
it is claimed, the finest office building 
in the world. Among its many dis- 
tinctive features are: Reversible es- 
‘alators; 4,400 windows—one for 
every employee; a roof promenade 
for lunch-time walking; a gymnasium: 
a museum gallery; a 400,000 book li- 
brary; a two-story penthouse for Un- 
cle Sam’s radio broadcasts; a cafeteria 
which will accommodate 1,500 em- 
ployees; and movable partition walls. 
In spite of its area of 5% acres, the 
building has not a single closed court. 
When completed, it will have cost us 
$12,000,000. 

—o————— 


Capital Oddities 


q The tomb of a Roman emperor, 
a box-like stone structure, on the lawn 
of the Arts and Industries Building of 
the National Museum—which local- 
ites and visitors usually pass withoul 
noticing. 

G St. Gaudens veiled statue of Grief 
in Rock Creek Cemetery—symboliz- 
ing the philosophic calm of death and 
the future. 

@ The architects’ library of build- 
ing materials and supplies maintained 
by the government in a federal ware- 
house at Seventh and D streets, south- 
west. 

@ The angry-looking, Egyptian- 
looking lions on the bottom of th« 
great aluminum doors at the Pennsy!]- 
vania avenue entrance to the Depart 
ment of Justice Building. 

q The “time ball” on the flagpole 
atop the State, War and Navy Build- 
ing, which is dropped to the base of 
the pole at the exact stroke of noon 
each day. 

G The ancient, two-horse hitching 
post in the Treasury’s front yard—be- 
tween the Treasury and White House. 
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SCHOOLS 
Millions and Millions 


An army of 33,000,000 learners— 
bovs, girls and adults—turned its eyes 
schoolward as school days began 
sain this month. Its numbers were 
sreater than the combined popula- 
tions of New York State, Pennsyl- 

inia, and New Jersey. 

More than 23,000,000 children went 

, kindergarten or elementary school; 

000,000 to high school; 1,000,000 to 
ollege. The remainder were grown- 
ps readying themselves for the adult 
ducation courses which are expand- 

¢ over the nation. 

Heading this army are 











1.018.000 


Dr. Studebaker Made School Predictions 


chers, of which one-fourth are men, 
he number of men teachers has gain- 

18 per cent since 1920. 

\s schools opened, the United States 
flice of Education released figures 
n the state of education in the nation. 
@ College and university enroll- 
ent equals about half the total num- 
graduates—2,204,000. Of 
very 1,000 adults only 29 have col- 
ege degrees and 109 have high school 
plomas, 

@ There are almost 4,000,000 illit- 
(The govern- 
ent during the past year inaugurat- 
d a drive to reduce this figure, using 
dio, pamphlets, and school room 
xperiments). 

@ School districts number 127,000. 
rhere are 28,000 high schools. 

G@ There are 1,000,000 Negro chil- 


dren of school age not in school. Near- 


10 per cent of Negro rural schools 
More 
han 75,000 Indians are enrolled in 


public and private schools. 


Q The nation’s school property is 
alued at $12,050,000,000. 

@ Declining birth rate helped cul 
indergarten enrollment 16 per cent 


from 1932 to 1934 and elementary 


chool registration fell one per cent. 
For the future United States Com- 
nissioner of Education John W. Stude- 


baker predicted “further recovery by 








American schools of ground lost dur- 
ing the depression.” He also declar- 
ed “restoration of real estate values 
and improvement in price levels have 
gone far to wipe out the epidemic of 
closed schools.” 

Other trends seen for this school 
year by Dr. Studebaker include: re- 
peal of teacher oath laws in many 
states because of public recognition 
that “such laws constitute a threat to 
academic freedom and hence to Amer- 
ican democracy”; greater use of radio 
in education because of more co-opera- 
tion between broadcasters and educa- 
tors; further restoration of teacher 
salaries to pre-depression level; con- 
tinued expansion of the “fastest de- 
veloping field in American education,” 
the junior college; more consolidation 
of rural schools “in the interests of 
economy and better quality of educa- 
tional opportunity.” 





Homework Change 

The log jam of traditionalism which 
long held New York City’s largest 
school system jn the world in an un- 
vielding grip was broken during the 
last year by initiation of a modified 
philosophy of progressive education. 

Into the standardized classroom 
procedure, under which more than 
1,100,000 children studied, there were 
brought theories of “learning by 
doing,” of individualization of instruc- 
tion, of emphasis on “life situations.” 
Experimental units called “activity 
programs,” in which children learned 
various subjects through doing things 
related to the subjects, were intro- 
duced in more than 75 elementary 
schools. 

A report of various school officials 
outlined a goal of abandonment of 
grade lines, of advancement of chil- 
dren in accordance with their abili- 
ties. A Board of Education, controlled 


(Continued on page 21) 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been ane to one-cent-a- 
day policy holde rs by National Protective 
Insurance the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its Kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000 Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 
For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 


ply send name, age address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to fill 

it, no medical examination After reading 
policy, Which will be mailed to you, either re 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up fora 
whole yeal 365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 548 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., today while offer is still open 





ge FACTORY 
PRICES’ 


SALE CATALOGC— FREE 
Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes of 
stentere. Ranges, Furnaces at Fac- 
tory Prices. Easy Terms— 
aslittle as 18¢ a day—Year 
to Pay. More Bargains than 
in 20 Big Stores. New styles, 
(i new features, new colors. 
A 30 days free trial—360 days 
approval test — 24-hour 
> shipments. The Kalamazoo 
Stove Co., Manufacturers. 
961 Rochester Avenue, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


36 Years in Business Pal Kalamazoo 


Write for FREE Catalog ie Biase am ced colee 


























Vie: EVERYTHING 
IN RADIO 


SAVE MONEY ON RADIO! Big new catalog lists thousands 
of items—Radio Sets, Tubes, Parts, Kits, Tools, etc. Everything 
at lowest Wholesale prices. Write for valuable FREE catalog. 


WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE CO., inc. 
901 w. Jackson Bivd., Dept. K- 44, __ CHicAgo, Mb. 








LUCKY 42°80, OCCULT Nv 


Charms. 


STAR BOOK CO., Dept. J, CAMDEN, N. 4. 

















STAR 
BLADES 


their 
keenness 
never 
varies 


@ MADE SINCE 1880 by the inventors 
of the original safety razor,StarS ingle- 
edge Blades have 56 years of precision 
experience stropped into their keen, 
long-lasting edges. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, mail 10c for 4 blades to 
Dept. PF-10; Scar Blade Division, 88 
Johnson Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


FIT GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 
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EDITORIAL 





Air Courage 


Although not yet an air route travel- 
ed with the frequency of a ferry serv- 
ice, the North Atlantic skies have been 
flown 86 times. The 86th crossing was 
made by the men who made the 84th— 
Harry Richman, entertainer, and 
Dick Merrill, veteran transport flier. 

Between their round-trip flights, 
Mrs. Beryl] Markham, a 33-year-old 
British mother, flew the Atlantic from 
east to west—more hazardous than 
the opposite route—to become the first 
woman to make the trip alone. 

Merrill is a pilot with 2,000,000 air 
miles to his credit. Flying is his job. 
He is accustomed to risks because 
hazards await him every day he steps 
into a plane. But with the singer and 
the mother, it was different—they 
risked their lives for no apparent 
reason except perhaps to test their 
eourage. 

Richman has been a star in Broad- 
Way revues, a movie actor, the oper- 
ator of a Manhattan night club. Mrs. 
Markham has a seven-year-old son, a 
devoted and wealthy husband. Why 
did they do it? The woman said she 
thought the flight just had to be made; 
the man did not deny that he had won 
some publicity of value to his career. 
But, over and above that, why did 
they do it? 

Did they do it to prove that such 
flights could be accomplished? That 
had been demonstrated long ago by 
men trained to the air since boyhood. 

Did they do it to collect data to help 
hasten the day when overnight plane 
flights across 3,000 miles of ocean will 
be a common mode of transportation? 
They carried no scientific instruments, 
made no observations of value, had no 
goal other than the land on the op- 
posite side of the water, 

The answers are not readily forth- 
coming, but both must have obtained 
something of what they wanted: the 
Singer, more than merely a brighter 
professional future; the mother, more 
than merely a high place in aviation’s 
annals. Let some call their flights 
foolhardy or valueless, but others 
have profited. 

The vast majority of the public, still 
earthbound despite ever-increasing 
passenger-plane traffic, must have 
gained by watching these exploits. It 
may be that it was only a vicarious 
thrill, and it may be that it was some- 
thing more—a new surge of admira- 
tion for those who weigh the conse- 
quences, and then risk their lives in 
a valiant effort to do what they set 
out to do. 

g 


Nice Trivia 


“The world is full of a number of’ 


things.” 
And luckily it is, too, because other- 
wise life these days would be a pretty 





somber thing for the naturally light- 
hearted. All over the face of the earth 
there’s heavy thinking, with restless- 
ness brewing no one knows what. 

You look at Europe and find the 
shadow of dictatorship linking arms 
with the shadow of war. You look at 
the papers and you read how great 
men warn of some vague and impend- 
ing doom. You look at your country 
and you see a drought or a flood or a 
paralyzing strike or a tendency toward 
class struggle. You turn on your 
radio and you hear loud talk about 
economic insecurity, the twilight of 
human liberty, the last days of the 
pioneer and Americanism, the decline 
of social standards and the break-up 
of the home. 

All this, and more besides, you read, 
see, hear and discuss. If you take it 
too seriously, you brood, you medi- 
tate with fear. If you are wise, you 
protect yourself with a grain of salt 
and realize there’s still some truth in 
the saying that God’s in His heaven 
and at least a few things are well 
with the world. 

There are a number of things, and 
not the least of them are the silly 
trivia of life. In every newspaper, in 
almost every magazine, you can find 
some momentary escape from the big 
dark headlines, from the developing 
seares, from the stories of man’s oc- 
casional madness. Laughter balances 
tears, virtue sometimes catches up 
with vice, love in a sense still con- 
quers all. 

For the trivia, for the lighter side, 
we have the nicer humans and the 
lovelier animals to thank. In recent 
days we have been able to thank the 
New Jersey justice of the peace who 
married a pleasant couple on a whirl- 
ing merry-go-round. We have been 
able to thank the people in Cleveland 
who created for hungry Americans a 
hot dog 15 inches long. 

Then, too, there was the circus ele- 
phant who ambled into the bedroom 
of a sleeping 21-year-old beauty. There 
were the two swordfish who blocked 
a trolley in busy Philadelphia. And, 
last but not least, there were the over- 
indulgent, indolent squirrels of Oregon 
whose lazy gluttony gave them the 
same type of gout suffered by million- 
aires who eat too much. 

All thanks to these fine creatures. 
They have taken the heaviness out of 
the news—in their own way, they 
have helped ease the world headache. 


g 

Maine 

The Republicans are sure of it, the 
Democrats are sure of it, even Lemke 
is sure of it. Everybody’s going to 
win in November. 

At any rate, as pointed out on page 
4 of this issue, that’s how the results 
of the recent Maine election have been 
interpreted. A Republican victory, it 
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has been hailed by Republicans 

clearly indicating that Landon is be 
for the White House. With aln: 
equal enthusiasm, certain Democra 
and third party members have greet: 
it as if it were full of bright politic 
implications. Actually, what does 
all amount to? 

“As Maine goes, 
“so goes the nation.” 

This dates back to a bygone era, bi 
it sticks. It sticks because Maine 
the only state in the Union where ge: 
eral elections are held in advance « 
presidential voting in November. 
has been accepted in good faith by 
large number of persons who regar 
the state as a barometer which ca 
be read to determine sentiment in 
country-wide scale. 

It requires no great study, howeve 
to realize that Maine’s political sis 
nificance in present-day campaigns i 
largely mythical. Its importance ha 
been exaggerated beyond all true pr: 
portions because the fact is that as 
barometer it is not sure-fire in an) 
sense of the word. 

In the first place, Maine is normal] 
an overwhelmingly Republican stat« 
The Republican party, which has bee: 
nationally victorious more often than 
Democrats since the Civil war, has 
long used the “as Maine goes” idea 
solely for its psychological value i: 
presidential years, The vote of New 
England’s rockbound state, strate- 
gists hold, helps make up the minds o! 
a good many undecided voters else- 
where and leads them to the band- 
wagon. 

In the second place, the nation be- 
fore this has not always gone the wa) 
“Maine has gone. In 1916, the stat 
went Republican, but Democrati: 
President Wilson was elected. In 1932 
it gave President Hoover a 4-to-3 vot 
but Roosevelt walked into the Whit: 
House. This year, it has gone back t 
the Republicans but it has not gon 
back with a bang. Governor Brann 
gave Senator. White a close race, and 
the general vote for state offices wa 
not too sweepingly Republican. 

Under the circumstances, any wild 
rejoicing in national G. O. P. head- 
quarters must be viewed as part of th: 
big political show staged for the psy 
chology of the thing. Maine inter 
pretations on either side of the fenc 
should not be taken too seriously— 
truth is, the campaign still is on. an 
nobody will win till November. 


g 

Our Thanks 
PATHFINDER wishes to thank its 
readers for comments made on th 
new dress. The letters received wer 
so numerous that it was possible t 
print only a few of them but all wer 
read and noted with care. An over- 
whelming majority expressed opinions 

definitely in favor of the change. 
PATHFINDER adds to its thanks a 
promise to continue a policy of strict! 
impartiality. With this constantly il 
mind, it will bend every effort to re- 
porting, relating and interpreting th: 
affairs of the world without either 
political or_social bias. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Shaw Speaks Out 


For almost 50 of his 80 years, George 
Rernard Shaw has kept his name and 
his views before the entire civilized 
world by lustily striking out in plays 
and articles at the more conventional 
beliefs of mankind. 

One day last week readers of the 
New York Times were confronted 

‘ith a 3,000 word letter from the Brit- 
ish dramatist in which he decried the 
office of Will H. Hays, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, and criticized 
vhat he called Catholic censorship of 
the movies. 

The occasion was the forthcoming 
cinema version of one of Shaw’s most 
noted plays, “St. Joan” which was to 
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Shaw: Censorship Irked Him 


have Elizabeth Bergner in the role of 
the girl martyr who led the French 
troops to victory over the English at 
Orleans in 1429. 

Points made by Shaw included: 

G An indictment of the Hays or- 
ganization as having “completely ter- 
rorized Hollywood.” 

q@ An attack on a group named by 
him as Catholic Action, which he term- 
ed “a body of... conceited ama- 
teurs.” 

@ Expression of belief that few 
United States inhabitants realize “an 
irresponsible Catholic society has as- 
sumed public control of their artistic 
recreations.” 

Citing what he said were changes 
made by the Catholic reviewing group, 
he asserted: 

“These absurdities represent, not 
the wisdom of the Catholic Church but 
the desperation of a minor official’s 
attempt to reduce that wisdom to an 
office routine.” 

Shaw’s statements drew immediate 
answers from Catholic churchmen and 





laymen. The consensus of their re- 
buttal was that the dramatist was 
“muddled” in his arguments. 

Fr. Francis X. Talbot, editor of 
America, and Michael Williams, edi- 
tor of Commonweal, both Catholic 
weeklies, agreed in assertions that 
Shaw had picked his quarrel with the 
wrong country. Pointing out that not 
Hollywood but a British company was 
planning to film his play, they also 
said there was no specific group in 
the United States known as “Catholic 
Action.” 

The view was also expressed that 
Shaw, having written the play and 
sold it to the movies, was also trying 
to act as a press agent for it. 





Kipling Coming 

Charles Dickens and 
Shakespeare have been “discovered” 
by the cinema. Next in line, appar- 
ently, is Rudyard Kipling, whose 
“Captains Courageous” starts produc- 
tion at M-G-M with Lionel Barrymore, 
Spencer Tracy and Freddy Bartholo- 
mew in the principal roles. 

With Metro’s biggest little star work- 
ing in one Kipling tale, and scheduled 
to go to work in another, “Kim,” upon 
completion of “Captains Courageous,” 
20th Century-Fox announced plans to 
put the brightest and most profitable 
member of its infants class, Shirley 
Temple, into a Kipling story, too. The 
Temple child is to be starred in “Wee 


(Continued on page 17) 
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$1194.00 of insurance at age 21: $813.00 at 85. 
Other ages in proportion in this Old Line 
Legal Reserve Company that sells without 
agents and gives the saving to its policy 
holders. Postal has paid out $43,000,000 in 31 
successful years. It has millions in assets 
and reserves. Just write a card today with 
your name, address and exact date of birth 
and you will get full details and rates for 
your age by return mail. Insurance ig 
vital! Act promptly while rates are low, 


"BE ESSE SCRE eeeee 

B postal Lite Insurance Company, e evY eee Cr 
H dept. RD 169, 511 Fitthave.,  @ OE yn - 
@ New York, N. ¥. ~ VE MONE 


: Please mail details of your $1.00 a month policy. 

e Exact date and year of birth........... 

By eR ac cress concen ccsnonsvoscceqnane sessnetinecieheentlaae 

B Name onsece cceeqe ese ccccesecs ccccececs 
gee address....... 















CLEANS CLOTHES 


New Way...SellsOnSight *. 
NEW DRY-CLEANING CLOTHES BRUSH.F 
Revolutionary invention. Banishes old-style ' 
clothes brushes forever. Never anything like it! 
Secret chemical plus unique vacuum action, 
Keeps clothing spic-and-span. Also cleans hats, 
drapes, window shades, upholstered furniture, 
etc. Saves cleaning bit!s. Low priced. 
AGENTS WANTED. Hustlers making 
phenomenal profits 


SAMPLE OFFER Samaies sent et our 


firet persen 
in ay locgiity, — 2 writes. No obli- 
gation. Get de 3. first. Send in your 
name TODAY! “ 


KRISTEE MFG. CO. Dept. 859, Akron, O. 


Eat, Drink & Be Merry! 
But Remember— 


 BROMO-MINT 


' At Drug Stores, Fountains, 
Clubs, Bars and Cafes 


Men ~ Men Wanted — 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let as train ob. rhe 
@n expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good _. 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free b. 


Nashville AutoCollege, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 





















30-DAY TRIAL IN YOUR HOME 


Try this remarkable new invention right in your own bome 
for 30 days—test it in every way—enjoy this new com- 
fort. Write today for full description and trial offer! 


AKRON LAMP 4& MFG.CO. 929 High Street AKRON, OHIO 





New Invention 


Revolutionizes Home lleating 
Costs Only 1 


An Ohio inventor, J. C. Steese, of Akron, has hit 


upon a discovery which revolutionizes heating costs in every 
home. It replaces old-fashioned stoves, and even furnaces. 
Gives a room full of healthful heat for about 1%c an hour. Is 
portable. Makes and burns its own gas. Absolutely safe. Now 
offered on a 30-day trial right in your home, at our risk! 


. | CHEAPER THAN COAL! 
: NO SOOT...NO ASHES! 


Mr. Steese calls his invention the Diamond Radiant Heater. AL 
though amazingly inexpensive, it is a complete heating unit and 
works perfectly, even in zero weather. You adjust it instantly to get 
as much or as little heat as you want. No need in chilly Spring or 
Fall to keep expensive, mussy coal fires going day and night. 


You get heat instantly with this invention, with no waste, no 
fussing, no waiting, as with coal or wood. There are no wires, 
no tubes, no attachments to fuss with. In 60 seconds after 
you getit, thisinvention starts producing clean, healthful 
‘radiant” heat for you, almost like heat from the sun itself. 









An Hour! 
























AGENTS 
New item! New Pian! 
wonderfvichance for 


big weekly income, 
Fon time. 


art or 
BUT AcT quicki 
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“Death Valley Scotty” 


In the center of a group with note- 
paper and cameras was a blue-eyed 
weather-beaten, tousle-headed , man 
eating huge portions of creamy pie for 
breakfast. He leaned back and dis- 
played a roll of $1,000 bills. 

“Boys,” he said to the newspaper- 
men, “you can tell the public that 
Scotty has struck it rich again.” 

The public was told and last week 
Death Valley Scotty was again in the 
spotlight, a place he has not very often 
relinquished in the years since 1905. 

In June of that year, a bulky, wide- 
shouldered prospector emerged from 
the searing desert haze at a way sta- 
tion in Barstow, Cal. 

With a donkey, he lad slogged 
through alkaline marshes and escaped 
the hazards of sandstorms, sidewinders 
and rattlesnakes. 

“IT want a special train to Los An- 
geles,” he told the startled ticket 
agent. “The name is Scotty—Death 
Valley Scotty.” 

The name meant nothing then. But 
over the agent’s scratched wooden 
counter, Scotty poured a sack of gold 
dust. He got the fast train, but the 
story preceded him. 

Scotty rode in the engine cab of the 
train, with the special car traiting 
emptily behind. At the Los Angeles 
terminal, he stepped down to his first 
group of newspapermen., 

The curtain was up on Scotty’s 
eareer. He made his bow with grimy 
face, a five-gallon hat pushed back on 
his head, baggy trousers, blue shirt 
and a flaring tie. 

The clothes were to become a hall- 


‘mark by which Americans and half 


the world were to know him—the 
clothes and one of the greatest free- 
spending dispositions the country has 
ever known. 

Los Angeles took him to its heart. 
He told of a secret mine somewhere in 
the arid stretches of Death Valley— 
a 150-mile-long oven in Inyo County, 
California, where the mercury touch- 
es 100 degrees year in and out, which 
got its name when a party of 18 immi- 
grants perished of heat and thirst on 
its flats in 1849. 

He gave credence to his story of 
unlimited wealth by strewing gold 
pieces from a keg bouncing on the 
backboard of a horsedrawn carriage. 
In restaurants he tore $50 bills in half, 
gave one part to the waiters and prom- 
ised the other half in return for good 
service. 

Again, a few months later, he want- 
ed a special train; this time to Chi- 
cago. He got it. He wanted to break 
a record. He did. The train made 
the 2,300-mile trip in 44 hours, 24 un- 
der the regular schedule, and hit as 
high as 106 miles an hour on the dizzy 
curves and steep mountain passes of 
tthe Los Angeles-Chicago run. 

From there he went to New York, 


Through restaurants, clubs and hotels 
he left a continuous golden trail, 

The legend of Scotty went back to 
the booming mining towns near Death 
Valley. In Tonopah, Goldfield, Beatty, 
Bullfrog, Rhyolite, Furnace and Ski- 
doo, the arguments started. 

Hard-bitten sourdoughs scoffed at 
tales coming from the cities; of Death 
Valley Scotty, the romantic, the Indian 
fighter, the deadly shot, the Desert 
Midas. Desertmen denounced him as 
a fraud and a penniless clown. 

Others were willing to bélieve there 
was a golden lode somewhere in 
Death Valley. Most prospectors had 
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“Boys,” said he, “Scotty has struck it rich 
again.” 


heard of noted lost mines in the West. 
There was the Lost Breyfogle, the 
Lost Gunsight, and hadn’t old Peleg 
Smith mislaid a mine somewhere in 
Arizona or California? 

As the years went on, however, and 
no one had ever succeeded in getting 
any more substantial facts than Scot- 
ty’s garrulous recitals, other theories 
as to the source of his wealth were ad- 
vanced. Most of these pointed to the 
lean, erect figure of Albert M. Johnson. 

Johnson was an extremely wealthy 
Chicago broker and was Scotty’s part- 
ner. This they freely admitted. To- 
gether they planned and proceeded to 
build Scotty’s dream, a castle in Death 
Valley. 

Spread over 25 acres under the 
bluffs of Grapevine Mountain, the 
“shack” as Scotty calls it has already 
cost $2,381,000 without being near 
completion. 

The castle, 55 miles from the nearest 
railroad station, includes a water 
works, clock towers and miles of tun- 
nels. In the music room is a $75,000 
pipe organ; the master bedrooms and 
furnishings cost $180,000. 

Under the red-tiled roofs in the 
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quadrangle are sunken gardens, grot 
toed fountains and 15 tiled fireplace 
For fuel, Scotty has 150,000 railroa: 
ties, bought when the Beatty-Goldfie! 
railroad was torn up. 

Such facts about Scotty as are b: 
lievable come from Johnson. He say 
Scotty was born Walter Scott nea; 
Covington, Kentucky, about 1875. A 
a small boy Scotty went to Nevada 
At 12 he was a trail hand. It was a 
water boy for survey parties mappin 
Death Valley that Scotty first viewed 
the burning hole with which his nam: 
was to be associated. 

Scotty left the Valley to live for se, 
eral years in Nevada and Idaho. Fo 
12 years after that he toured wit! 
Buffalo Bill Cody’s Wild West Show 
Then he went back to Death Valley 

In the years since 1905, Scotty ha 
reappeared many times in the na 
tional scene. Periodically he would 
emerge from the desert, announce hx 
had struck it rich and begin a spend 
ing spree. At other times, he would 
shrug his heavy shoulders, wrinkle his 
seamed forehead and say: 

“Well, boys, Scotty is broke. I went 
through everything.” 

The first time he said that was in 
1908. He told a group in a Los Angeles 
barroom he wanted to sell shares in 
his mystery mine. Willing but dubi 
ous would-be partners accompanied 
him and almost perished on the desert 
when their mules disappeared. 

Scotty was accused of having a hand 
in the animals’ disappearance but he 
admitted nothing. Desert lore also 
tells of greedy prospectors who, time 
and again, attempted to follow Scotty 
on his lonely expeditions but never 
returned, 

Johnson, perhaps with tongue in 
cheek, likes to tell other stories of 
Scotty’s career. One has to do with 
bloodhounds set to trail Scotty which 
were found dead beside a water hole 
with a sign stating: “Cyanide has been 
placed in this water. Scotty.” An- 
other, which Johnson insists outlines 
the true humanity of his partner, has 
Scotty stumbling into the desert camp 
of an aged couple. The two are with- 
out water, no means of transportation 
and Scotty has but the one mule 
Rather than let the feeble man and 
woman die a lingering death, Scotty 
as he turns to go, shoots and kills 
them. 

The link between Johnson and 
Scotty may never be explained. Those 
who know them best can only hazard 
guesses. 

It may be that Johnson, crippled in 
a train wreck in 1902 and from the 
effects of which he recovered only 
after stern exercise of the will, ad- 
mired and envied Scotty’s life, a way 
of life different from his. It may be 
that Scotty brought adventure into his 
life and that, in exchange for this, 
Johnson was willing to supply Scotty 
with the money that would bring the 
prospector the notoriety he loves. 

Those who wish to believe the tale 
of a hidden mine point to the tunnels 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Willie Winkie.” Victor McLaglen is 
reported under contract to make 
‘Soldiers Three” for an English studio, 
“The Light That Failed” is being 
readied for production, and “Gunga 
Din” and “The Road to Mandalay” 
ire to be titles of later productions. 
— 


You'll Be Seeing 


Old Hutch (M-G-M), quietly amus- 
1g and pleasantly down-to-earth yarn 
bout a genial but shiftless nobody 
(Wallace Beery) who finds buried 
treasure, and works hard—too hard 

r him—living up to it. Eric Linden 
ind Cecilia Parker splendid as the 
uveniles. 

Give Me Your Heart (Warners), in 
which Kay Francis is exposed to a 
dramatic hurricane involving a child 
born out -of wedlock, anguished 
otherhood, unrequited love and—at 
ist—a happy ending. Able direction, 
nd able acting by Miss Francis, 
‘eorge Brent, Frieda Inescourt and 
oland Young lend distinction to the 
aterial. Aimed at the feminine 
ovie-goers, it’s a bull’s-eye. 

Wives Never Know (Paramount), 
further adventures of Charlie- Ruggles 

id Mary Boland as the No. 1 Mr. and 
‘irs. of the screen. Up to usual stand- 
rd—which is high, and with Adolphe 
Menjou and Elliott Nugent’s direction 
to help it along. 











ON THE AIR. 





Television 


For years the enchanted island of 
elevision has been a goal anticipated 
vy the public, striven for by scientists, 
nd feared by owners of rival enter- 
iinment mediums. The prospect of 
pictures being sent through the air to 
homes where the sight of events would 
be added to the sound, has repeatedly 
een brought forward, tested and 
hunted back to secrecy for more ex- 
perimentation. 

In London last week, England open- 
d its annual radio exhibition. The 
<eynote was television. Demonstra- 
tions included the telecasting of 
ounds and scenes of bands, speakers, 
ind motion picture excerpts. 
Immediately television took rank as 

1 center of controversy among film 
producers, film exhibitors and radio 
nen. Exhibitors expressed the fear 
that transmission of films to homes 
vould result in serious competition 
with movie theaters. For the moment, 
however, they are willing to take ad- 
vantage of the publicity value of tele- 
vising portions of their pictures. 

Meanwhile, the British public waits, 

as it must, for practicable television. 


Technical difficulties limit the govern- 


ment broadcasting station to an air- 


wave coverage of only 25 miles. The 
price of television sets—between $400 
and $500—prohibits the average Briton 
from purchasing one. 

In the United States, radio men last 
week were studying the reports of 
Ralph R. Beal, engineer in charge of 
research for Radio Corporation of 
America. Beal, who has been heading 
field studies for the last three months, 
reported progress in the tests “good.” 

The tests are being conducted in the 
New York metropolitan area, with the 
principal transmitting station atop the 
102-story Empire State building. New 
York was chosen as the proving 
ground because experts believe that 
if television can successfully thread 
the maze of the city’s steel skyscrapers, 
it will function anywhere. 

So far, results have been satisfac- 
tory. But the answer of experts to 
the impatient question of when tele- 
vision programs will be generally 
available is still “within a few years.” 


Station Refusals 


A man who would be president and 
one who would be president again 
were confronted last week with sit- 
uations involving stubborn radio sta- 
tion managers. 

Earl Browder, Communist presi- 
dential candidate, was facing no new 
problem. He had been banned before 
from the use of air facilities. This 
time Station WCAE at Pittsburgh had 
refused to broadcast his address after 
broadcasting speeches by Democratic 
and Republican party spokesmen. 

President Roosevelt’s position was 
different but the effect was the same. 
Stations KFI and KECA at Los Angeles 
denied release of the President’s “fire- 
side chats.” Harrison Holloway, gen- 
eral manager of the stations, described 
the talks as “nothing more than cam- 
paign speeches” and said they would 
not be put on the air “unless paid for 
by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee.” 

In the case of Browder, the Federal 
Communications Commission ordered 
the Pittsburgh station officials to ex- 
plain their refusal to broadcast the 
Communist’s speech. Chairman An- 
ning S.- Prall said he received com- 
plaints of similar “discriminations” 
by stations. WIRE in Indianapolis and 
WTCN in Minneapolis. 

Invocation of a section of the Com- 
munications Act—forbidding discrimi- 
nation against candidates—makes a 
station liable to lose its license. 

On the Los Angeles stations’ action, 
there has been no official Democratic 
comment. Observers do not consider 
it likely the party will deem the “fire- 
side chats” to be anything other than 
talks in the “public interest” and as 
such entitled to free air time. 

os 


Streamlined Sets 





There were many among the 200,000 | 


persons walking through New York 
City’s Grand Central Palace last week 
who recalled vividly the days of 1922 


(Continued on page 21) 


Do You Wanta 


WATCH ox DIAMOND? 


Se: 


Thousands have found it easy to own 
America’s finest diamond rings, 
watches, silverware or jewelry by the 
Santa Fe Pian. Bulova, Hamilton, or 
Elgin watches—pbrilliant blue-white 
diamonds — silverwaré from world- 
famous , companies, and the great 
Santa Fe Specials—offered to you at startling 
cash prices on confidential liberal credit terms, 


A FEW CENTS A DAY IS THE 
SANTA FE WAY 


That watch or diamond you've always wanted, 
longed for—you needn't wait any longer for it, 


he Santa Fe will trust you—let you weer 
the watch or diamond you want while 
you pay only a few cents a day. 


DON’T PAY EXTRA 
FOR CREDIT 


No honest person should pay extra 

to have someone trust him. The 

Santa Fe trusts you the way you 

want to be trusted—straight from 

Si the shoulder without any extra 

“{ charges, extra fees, or taxes. You 

* pey only the low advertised cash 

=| rice in small monthly payments, 
bd Send for 1937 Catalog New! 


to Adulte—Send for this beautiful book 

today. Sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to 
adults. Send your name and address, and the 
beautiful catalog will come to you by return mail, 
Do it now while you think of it. 


SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY 


9116 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kansas 
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The one SureRelief from 


‘ASTHMA: 


Read article on Asthma relief and Hay 
Fever listed ander Scientific in issue of 
August 22nd of Pathfinder. Brea 

is that remedy! Sold under absolute 
guarantee. 


Use Breatheasy !—Get lasting relief= 
Become a distributor. 


PASCAL COMPANY 


SEATTLE WASH 








Lok @ ko. Ty Yeo 
2:1) 1441, 160-DayTrial 


The right kind of teeth needn’t be expensive. We proved 
this to thousands of customers who have improved their 
health and good looks with Alger Dental Pilates ...all ata 
low price that was a pleasant su eur prise. You save up to $50. 
A 60-day trial and ny -back GU invure complete eat- 

isfaction. Let us show you how easy it is to order er Dental Plates 
by mail. Send no money. Write our Or. J. M e D.S. for detaile, 


Alger Dental Laboratories 3202.8" Steet 
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Waa 
“GOVERN oa] ENT 
Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Commen eGucation FO eu ene 
Usually sufficient ./ »PRANEDIY INSTITUTE 
MEN ” Sirs: Rush without cbarge, (1) 32- 


w N— page book with list of U. Govern- 
renee ment Jobs. (2) Tell me how to eet 
¢ ae one of these jobs. 


SURE. F MGMTERE cicccccesccccsovesovecooooecsess® 





























































































































LOVE TEST QUESTIONS? 


Do you know how to make men 

notice you—even when more beau- 

tiful women are present? How to 

interest them? How to make their 

intentions “‘serious’’? What your 

— of attraction really are? 
w to vastly increase them?. 

» Send 10c for Personality Test 
Chart, to show you confidentially 
how you rate, and booklet, Making 
caer Like You. Both mailed in plain 

: per. inTERN ATION AL CHASE 

INSTITUTE, Inc., 13 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1935, C.M.Ca 








HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 





Hardened Arteries - Stroke 


Write for FREE treatise on high blood 
pressure (written by a doctor) and booklet 
describing UTONA, a harmless vegetable 
preparation that has been used successfully 
in a great many cases. Sold only on a 
Money-Back Guarantee. Literature FREE, 
without obligation. Send your name today. 

NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY, 
677 insurance Exchange Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 
Physicians please write 


-CATARRH “© SINUS 
CHART— FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 

stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 

phicgm -filled throat. Send Post Card or letter 

Treatment Chart and jn iy Medicine 

40,000 Dr ists sell Hall’s Catarr edicine. 
Grd sear i in business. .. Write today! 


F.J.CHENEY & CO., Dept. 139, TOLEDO, 0. 











RHEUMATISM! 


NEURITIS— ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latestedition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D. ,209-C St., Hallowell, Maine. 











—agewing the winning secrets of dice, 
cards, lemme of chance. ee enge 
Secret : Blue Book eupeass cheating a 
trickery, tells all. ages illustrated i in 
color. orth its nwelahe in gold. Limited 
Edition. Send a quarter for your copy 
TODAY. H. C. EVANS CO.,Dept. PC-2 

AND HAY FEVER 


1528 W. Adams, CHICAGO. 
RELIEVED 22", 


AS i hM I will send any sofferer a $1.25 


Sno cane oVregemeat by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
satisfies send me £1.25. 1f not your report cancels charge. 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys,! Kansas 





Mrs. M.M. earned$267 in3 weeks(sworn statement) 
raising mushrooms for usinhercellar! Exceptional? 
Yes,but your cellar, shed,barn may be suitable to 
bring moderate income. Book, pictures, sample free, 


Est. 1908. UNITED CO.,3848Lincoln Av. Dept. 16, Chicage 


LUMBAGO SUFFERERS 


Send only One Dollar for a bottle of Dr. Yancey’s 
RE ADY RELIEF. Touch floor third dose Dr. 
Yancey’s $1,000 Prescription 


Yancey’ s Laboratory, Box 125, Ft. Worth, Tex 


ties DICE CARDS 








Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 


SALIDA, COLO. 


Catalog FREE 


HILL BROS., Box P, 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





In the Campaign 


Women these days are taking defi- 
nitely to politics. Among them are 
campaigners as ardent as any to be 
found in either of the major parties. 
They have organized on both sides 
and stand prepared to throw the tre- 
mendous influence of their vote behind 
the candidates they have already 
chosen, 

Last week the discussion of women 
in politics centered chiefly on Mrs. 
Charles S. Whitman, wife of the 
former Republican governor of New 
York. She caused more than a slight 
stir when she announced that she had 
abandoned her lifelong affiliation with 
the G. O. P. and that she was ready to 
make speeches for President Roosevelt. 

“My husband is very broadminded,” 
said Mrs. Whitman as she revealed her 
*hew political convictions to Miss Mary 
W. Dewson, chairman of the women’s 
division of the Democratic National 
Committee. She declared that her 
change of faith came last winter when 
she entered a class in public speaking 
at the Women’s National Republican 
Club. 

“I found I just couldn’t make speech- 
es attacking Mr. Roosevelt’s policies,” 
Mrs. Whitman explained. “All the 
toosevelt policies I know about are 
perfectly wonderful.” 

Mrs. Whitman, a native of Virginia, 
is the former Mrs. Thelma Somerville 
Cudlipp Grosvenor. A summer resi- 
dent of Newport, she intends to close 
her home there to become an active 
Democratic campaigner. She admires 
Roosevelt particularly because of his 
child labor program and his willing- 
ness to appoint women to high oflice. 
She says taxes under the New Deal 
do not frighten her because her chii- 
dren’s trust fund has doubled its face 





“My Husband is Broadminded, 





value since the advent of Roosevelt 

For every woman like Mrs. Whit 
man, however, there is a Democrati 
woman who has turned Republica: 
One of these is Mrs. James A. Reed 
wife of the former Democratic senato; 
from Missouri. Last week, after 
tour of Michigan, Maine and Missour 
she reported to Republican wome 
leaders in New York that the bi 
problem of the average citizen was th: 
tax threat involved in the nationa! 
debt under the New Deal. 

Mrs. Reed, a member of the execu 
tive committee of the Independen 
Coalition of American Women, head 
ed the business women’s division o! 
the Democratic campaign in 1932. To 
day, as ardent a Republican as sh 
was once a Democrat, she says thai 
“thousands of men and women are 
turning to Landon as an honest way 
out.” 

One of the important Republican 
women leaders is Mrs. Preston Davie 
director of Landon Volunteers in the 
astern seaboard states. Her ,latesi 
appeal was for additional support. 

“The crusading spirit being shown 
by the women who are joining ou: 
Landon Volunteers,” she said, “is ex 
pressing itself in such grand work that 
I have come to the conclusion that th: 
day of the average Volunteer would 
make Mrs? Roosevelt’s ‘My Day’ seem 
like a rest cure. The further I go in 
this campaign, I realize what a big 
part the women can play in winning 
the fight.” 
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News Dictates 


A battle is fought in Spdin, King 
Edward visits the Balkans, a political 
party chooses a flower—and before 
the news is dead, Paris, New York o1 
Holly wood has created a brand-new 





















Pictures Inc 


” said Mrs. Whitman (left) to Miss Dewson (right) 
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International 


King Edward’s travels inspired this Dal- 
matian hat. 


tvie for women. The fact that news 
developments frequently dictate fash- 
ons was demonstrated the past week 
by clothes designers in many parts of 
the world. Stores all over began to 
display hats, dresses, coats and any 
number of other things that tied in 
ith what the daily papers were re- 
porting. 
In New York not many days ago, 
ore than 1,500 young women staged 
| international style review showing 
hats with feathers that looked like 
pointed guns, a white moire dress that 
mbolized the battle of San Sebas- 
tian and skirts that took their cue 
m the travels of England’s emperor- 
g. In the latter case, for example, 
signers capitalized on Edward’s 
Adriatic cruise along the Dalmatian 
ist, and before long a Dalmatian 
tyle chapeau appeared, a black model 
ith a trimming of black and green 
velvet bows (see cut). 





Club Developments 


Women’s organizations entered the 
news last week at widely separated 
points. Among them: 

@ The Monkey Club of London, a 

oup of English society girls, re- 

ened its classes in domestic science. 
butantes registered for courses in 
oking and household affairs. 

@ More than 70 young married 

embers of Junior Women Clubs of 

rgenfield, N. J., voted to secede from 

e New Jersey Federation of Junior 

omen Clubs because of a ruling that 
1iey would have to enter senior clubs 

the age of 30. They propose enter- 

g the senior federation only as a 
eparate unit of their own. 

@ The General Federation of Wom- 

1s Clubs in America stood ready to 

ll] upon 2,000,000 women to make 
pa “field army” in a war on cancer. 
‘he Federation’s help was requested 
by Dr. C. C. Little of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer. 





NAMES 


Requesting that the “hospitable” 
United States give her no royal wel- 
comes, VICTORIA, former Queen of 
Spain, arrived in America last week 
to visit her son ALFONSO, Count of 
Covadonga, who is lying critically ill 
of haemophilia (“bleeding sickness”) 
in a New York hospital. 

“General of the Armies” JOHN J. 
PERSHING celebrated his 76th birth- 
day recently in Paris, where he spends 
a few months every year as chairman 
of the American Battle Monuments 
Commission. The A. E. F. Commander 
has been retired since 1924, but still 
retains the honorary title bestowed 


on him by Congress. 

After pushing a wheelbarrow like 
any commoner at a boy’s camp for 
several weeks, PETER II, king of 
Yugoslavia, celebrated his 13th birth- 
day last week by reviewing parts of 
the nation’s troops at Belgrade, the 
capital. 

Rumor has it the “most-kissed girl 
in Hollywood,’ ANDREA LEEDS, 
may soon wed John H. Payne, a 
New York stage juvenile who was 
third in a recent all-day screen-test 
kissing competition with Andrea. 
Asked why her winner differed from 
the one chosen by Producer Sam 
Goldwyn, she said, “After all, it was 
me John kissed—not Mr. Goldwyn.” 





Popular choice throughout the judg- 
ing, ROSE COYLE, 22-year-old Phila- 
delphian, was chosen “Miss America” 


a 





“Miss America, 1936” 


at the recent Atlantic City, N. J., beauty 
pageant. She is dark complexioned 
and has brown hair and brown eyes. 
Shown above as she received her 
trophies, the jobless professional danc- 
er expressed hope that her title 
would bring her a career “in the 
movies, radio, or on the stage.” 








TAKE 
WEIGHT OFF 
TIRED FEET 


Lose Fat The Easy Way—Without 
Starvation Diets, or Back-Breaking, 
Bending and Rolling Exercises. 


If your feet and ankles feel tired and 
ache all over—because you are carrying 
too much fat—do something about it. Try 
the treatment that has helped millions 
to reduce excess weight. 

There’s a reason why so many people 
find dieting slow and often times futile-in 
reducing, The reason, doctors say, is often 
because a little gland is not working right. 


All the blood in your body goes through 
this tiny gland sixteen times every day. 
If it doesn’t pour into the blood stream 
about one and one-half drops of vital fluid 
every 24 hours, many people take on ugly 
fat. This fluid helps Nature to “burn up” 
excess food and fatty tissue in much the 
same way as a good “draft” acts in a 
furnace. 

Now, physicians combat this condition 
by feeding this gland the substance it 
lacks—and millions of pounds of excess 
fat has been wiped out in this way. 


Marmola Prescription Tablets are based 
on the same method used by doctors. So 
don’t waste your time or money striving 
to reduce with starvation diets or back- 
breaking exercises. Start the Marmola 
treatment today that millions have used 
successfully to get rid of excess fat. The 
formula is in every box so you know just 
what you are taking. Don’t wait—get a 
box of Marmola today from your druggist. 


Deformed or 
Injured Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable to 
stand or walk, yet was rid- 
ing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year An 
Old Lady of 72 years, suf- 
fered for many years, was 
helples found relief. A 
Little Child, paralyzed. was 
playing about the house in 
3 week A railroad man, 
drageed under a switch engine and his back 
broken, reports instant relief and ultimate cure. 
We have successfully treated over fifty-nine 
thousand cases in the Past 30 years. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


We will prove its value in your own case. The 
Philo Burt Appliance is light, cool, elastic and 
easily adjusted how different 
from the old torturing, plaster- 
cast, leather and celluloid jack- 
ets or steel braces. 

Every sufferer with a weakened, 
injured, diseased or de- 
formed spine owes it to 
himself to investigate. 
Doctors recommend  {t. 
Price within reach of all. 


































Send for Information 
Describe your case so we 
car "4 ft i definite in- 
formation at once. 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 
335-9 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, WN. Y. 








A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 


Mildred Owens, Dept. A-506 Hanan Blidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and @ for this wonderful happiness. 
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DON’T SLEEP 
ON LEFT SIDE 
AFFECTS HEART 


Gas Pressure lAay Cause Discom- 
fort. Right Side Best. 


If you toss in bed and can’t sleep on right 
side, try Adlerika. Just ONE dose relieves 
stomach GAS pressing on heart so you sleep 
soundly all night. 

Adlerika acts on BOTH upper and lower bow- 
els and brings out foul matter you would 
never believe was in your system. This old 
matter may have poisoned you for months 
and caused GAS, sour stomach, headache or 
nervousness. 

Dr. H. L. Shoub, New York, reports: ‘‘In addi- 
tion to intestinal cleansing, Adlerika greatly 
reduces bacteria and colton bacilli.’ 

Mrs. Jas. Filler: “Gas on my stomach was 
so bad I could not eat or sleep. Even my 
heart hurt. The first dose of Adlerika brought 
me relief. Now I eat as I wish, sleep fine 
and never felt better.” 

Give your stomach and bowels a REAL cleans- 
ing with Adlerika and see how good you feel. 
Just ONE dose relieves GAS and chronic con- 
stipation. Sold by all druggists. 

TRIAL For SPECIAL TRIAL SIZE gend 10 cts., 


OFFER or sions, 3 ADLERIKA, Dept. 48, 


2) AL 


Supphes the Ca/cium 


ECKMAN'S 
LTER-TIV E ae 


n Your Body Needs 





" Stomach 
GETABOTILE TODAY pRuUGSIST: 


WANT a new business profession of 
your own, with all the trade you can 
attend to? Then become a foot 
correctionist, and in a few weeks 


earn big income in service fees—not 

medical or chiropody—easy terms for home training, no fur- 
ther capital needed, no as to buy, no agency. Est. 1894. 
Stephenson 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


YOUR PROSTATE 


nd it pectcetones inflamed or Swollen? 


i¢ massage. Treat youself with my ~to- 
e home o drugs or elect hectricity. 
sent sealed 


fe So im ke Marshall, Mich. 
ILES F Finally Conquered 


> et a geen knife, salve or medicine— 

on ey new magic Ly | —_ relief 

<a stay reliev te ay and prove 

all this at our risk. VAPOR-GAS CO., 500 Baker 
Arcade, Minneapolis, Minn. 





YOUR FRIENDS WOULD 
ALSO ENJOY 


PATHFINDER 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at the NATION’S CAPITAL 
Sc a copy A Million Readers $1 a year 


i ee ee 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 9-26 
I am sending you the name and address of 
a friend of mine who ought to read PATH- 
FINDER every week. 


tw Please send (him) (her) PATH- 
INDER for one year beginning with the 
current issue for the enclosed $1.00. 


(her) a free eopy of 
A subscription may 


{[ ] Send (him) 
the current issue. 
result. 


Please mention my name when you write. 


State 
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IN THE MARKETS 





Steel, Pittsburgh 


In Pittsburgh, the nation’s greatest 
steel center, people have all but for- 
gotten about the depression. Every- 
where in the city there is a sense of 
prosperity not felt since the boom 
days of 1929. The reason comes in 
one word—steel. 

Activity in the giant steel industry 
today equals and, in some cases, sur- 
passes its high pre-depression levels. 
At present, the big plants in Pitts- 
burgh and other Pennsylvania towns 
are operating at about 73 per cent of 
capacity, the highest rate in the past 


six years. The output for capital 
goods industries has shot skyward, 


and as a result the communities that 
live on steel have pulled themselves 
out of hard times. 

A clear picture of steel’s comeback 
is contained in the latest production 
figures of the Iron and Steel Institute. 
In August, 1936, for example, the out- 
put in ingots was 4,195,130 tons; in 
August, 1935, it was 2,915,930; and in 
August, 1934, it was only 1,381,350. 
Not since 1929, has the production 
been so high—in August at that time, 


it was 4,927,258 tons, a figure only 


slightly higher than today’s. August 
is usually steel’s busiest month, and 
August, 1936, was steels best, better 
even that Augusts in the years be- 
fore 1929. 

All this has naturally been reflected 
in Pennsylvania’s steel towns. Other 
places besides Pittsburgh have felt the 
push forward. A recent newspaper 
survey disclosed boom _ conditions, 
with local industries making “pros- 
perity announcements” and with some 
mills breaking all-time employment 


records. 
ee 


Farm Income 


Agricultural United States last 
week took stock of itself and studied a 
report that the gross farm income for 
1935 had reached its highest point in 
six years. The total was $8,508,000,000. 

Announced by the Department of 
Agriculture, the income figure was ar- 
rived at by tabulating 78 different 
crops and 13 livestock products, to- 
gether with the variable factors of 
price and supply. As broken down 
by the department, the total was made 
up of $6,703,000,000 cash income from 
crop and livestock sales; $1,307,000,- 
000 estimated value of products raised 
and consumed on farms; and $498,- 
000,000 received as Federal farm 
benefits. 

The figures made it plain to farm- 
ers that agriculture was not quite as 
deep in the doldrums as it was a few 
years ago. The 1935 income was 
shown to be 17 per cent higher than 
in 1934 and 59 per cent higher than 
the 1932 low of $5,337,000,000. At best, 
however, the gross total only approxi- 
mated the 1929 total of $11,941,000,- 





000, and was far below the great 191 
peak of $16,935,000,000. 

Other statistics included in the agr 
cultural department’s report on far 
income showed that the 1935 value « 
all farm property (land, buildings, m 
chinery, livestock and similar hol: 
ings) was $41,811,000,000 in 1935 
against the low point of $33,235,000 
000 in 1933. The all-time high for far: 
property was $78,436,000,000 in 192) 


Arm$ and Gain$ 


The war-like spirit abroad in tl 
world has not been without its ad 
vantages for certain groups. Amon 
those who have naturally felt its mor 
titillating effects are the arms make: 
and the copper developers. 

One of the armaments firms, for ey 
ample, has been reported as anticipat 
ing good business because the Unite 
States is currently showing a grea 
deal of interest in preparedness, Thi 
is the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu 
facturing Company, which is the on! 
manufacturer of machine guns in thi 
country. Colt’s has reason to be cheer 
ed by the government’s program t 
strengthen the American air force, a 
the program means several machin: 
guns for each new fighting plane an: 
anti-aircraft guns for the ground 

Chiefly because more armament 
are being bought in Europe, foreig 
copper consumption has increased 
substantially. There is a shortage o! 
the available metal abroad, and for 
that reason producers have just rais 
ed the foreign output rate 5 per cent. 
This is the second production increas 
in two months, a fact indicating that 
foreign copper interests may eventual- 
ly forget all about their production 
curtailment agreement. 

(a 


Week’s Briefs 


@ The United States Treasury has 
just announced that money in circula- 
tion at the end of August was $6,226 
557,523, an increase of more than $64,- 
000,000 over the July total and $597, 
776,121 over the total as of August 3! 
last year. The figure was regarded by) 
some experts as an all-time peak. 

q This week the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Cempany faced 
a general investigation into its entir« 
structure of telephone rates. The in- 
vestigation was ordered after the 
Federal Communications Commission 
charged that the company’s receni 
voluntary rate reductions were insuf- 
ficient. In effect, the commission de- 
manded that the A. T. & T. “show 
cause” wh eturther drastic cuts should 
not be made. 

@ Montgomery Ward, big mail order 
firm, has just reported the best sales 
period in its history. For the first 





seven months of 1936, its sales totaled 
$186,785,453. 
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~ SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 13) 











ror the first time by appointees of New 
Vork’s Fusion Mayor, Fiorello H, La- 
Guardia, spurred the plans. 
Opening of school last week mark- 
| another step in the changed con- 
eption of education which has come 
the metropolis. Dr. Stephen F. 
Bayne, associate superintendent of 
hools in charge of elementary edu- 
ition, announced the system was 
ving to change the homework meth- 
| with the eventual aim of perhaps 
ompletely abandoning the formalized 
homework-routine. 
Several months ago Dr. Bayne told 
1,000 of New York’s elementary schoo] 
ichers not to be “empresses” but to 
llow children more freedom to learn 
hat they wanted to learn. He urged 
ichers—many of whom had taught 
the old method for a score of years 
to get down in the classroom and 
rk side by side with the children to 
lp bring schools in touch with life. 


Cranky Children 


Parents and educators who have 
en irritated and worried by cranky 
ldren were brought a word of ad- 
ce last week. It was to give chil- 
n training in relaxation. 
The advice came from Rudolph §S. 
ied, president of the Special School 
sociation, who announced a non- 
fit making educational experiment 
hich, with the aid of human behavior 
perts, will treat “normally” irritable 
ungsters. The venture will be 
owfbas the Bailey Educational Serv- 
e in honor of the late Dr. Pearce 
iiley, a founder of the Neurological 
stitute, and will be located in New 
rk City. 
Mr. Fried contended that laboratory 
nd clinical tests have demonstrated 
it children get cranky because their 
ervous systems have become over- 
xed in part by minor excitements of 
liking and learning. He continued: 
“Everything children do they do too 
uch. The basis of our theory is to 
ain children to relax once in every 
lf, or one, or even three hours.” 











RELIGION 


(Continued from page 11) 





1e 80,000 Mormons who had been re- 
ceiving “doles” before the church 
tarted a world-wide drive to aid them. 

q@ At Rehobeth, Maryland, America’s 
lirst Presbyterian church (founded in 
1683. by Francis Makeme) is being 
renovated. A new roof will be one 
{ the old building’s improvements. 

© The second annual observance of 
Loyalty Days willbe held next month. 
sixty clergymen, representing Roman 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant or- 


for the countrywide observance in 
churches and synagogues, 

@ Under the auspices of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, the National Preaching Mis- 
sion has been launched. It will visit 
25 cities, ending its tour December 9. 
One of the four women members is 
Mrs. Harper Sibley of Rochester, N. 
Y., wife of the head of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

@ Rev. Robert Rhekugel, 64, retired 
Methodist minister of Oakland, Calif., 
has started a move to ferm a nation- 
wide organization for the prevention 
of suicide. He plans to call it “The 
Suicide Prevention Society of America, 
Incorporated.” Seeking the coopera- 
tion of churches, he hopes to have 
more members in the society than 
there are Boy Scouts. 

q@ Prof. Carr Saunders of Liverpool 
University if England has just an- 
nounced his conviction that birth con- 
trol will destroy the human race. In 
a new book, “World Population,” he 
sees serious social implications in the 
movement, asserting that a declining 
birth rate eventually will depopulate 
the face of the earth. 





ON THE AIR 


(Continued from page 17) 





when a radio fan could pick up music 
broadcast from a city all of 200 miles 
away. 

Scratching at a bit of galena with a 
thin wire, a New York listener some- 
times could proudly announce he had 
even tuned in on Cleveland. Reminis- 
censes of this nature were in order 
last week when the radio industry, in 
conjunction with the electrical indus- 
try, put on its annual exposition. 

What visitors saw in the Palace in- 
cluded the latest designs and devices. 
And the latest was bound to feature a 
design utilized in many another indus- 
try. The design was streamlining. 

In this day, when the entire world 
is already the radio listener’s prov- 
ince, mechanical advances have im- 
proved tonal reception and manufac- 
turers now will emphasize eye appeal 
and stress beauty and the latest gad- 
gets. 

With decoration the important fac- 
tor, consoles have the sharp sweep of 
streamlining and chromium and metal 
inlay points up the feature. 

And, like the lustily-growing child 
it is, radio has moved from a single 
room until it has taken over the whole 
house. New designs have been added 
for kitchens, playrooms and bedrooms. 
For radio’s playthings, use is made of 
the automatic telephone dial, by which 
a listener can twirl a finger stop and 
immediately have the chosen station 
on his set; changing colors, flashing 
points and ‘pointing needles. 

These, with such technical and trade 
names as magnetic tuning, automatic 
silencers, shadowgraphs, acoustic 
adapters, magic voices, magic eyes, 
magic hands, are all part of the latest 


phase in radio. 








P| 
Stop Gall Colic 


... BEFORE TOO LATE 


Wake Up the Liver 
Assist Bile Flow 
By Medication 


“After suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation. 

“I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
trouble. My aunt recommend- 
ed your Prescription No. 
and after the first bottle I 
felt a great change. Since 
taking the treatment, words cannot express how 
thankful I am. I am telling this for the benefit of 
other sufferers. If you want relief, get this doctor’s 
prescription—No. 69. It will save you money and give 
you new life.’ says Mrs. Douglas 

Try to avoid operations when possible. Use indicated 
medication first. Treat usual symptoms in a safe, 
painless, inexpensive way at home with ea practicing 
specialist’s prescription, reported as resultful by users 
for 30 years in liver, gall bladder and stomach = 
ditions. Tell your ‘druggist to get it for you, 
write for Free literature to Home Drug Co., is-P 
N. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FRENCH ASTHMA FORMULA 


$1.25 Supply Sent Free 


During the World War, the development 
by a French physician of a formula for 
overcoming the distress caused by the 
spasms and paroxysms of asthma, brought 
such amazing results that its fame quickly 
spread all over Europe. Now introduced 
in the United States as the Bel-Din Treat- 
ment. This amazing preparation acts to 
overcome gasping, choking, and the feel- 
ing of suffocation that accompanies asth- 
ma. The Bel-Din Company, Dept. 177, 
Montrose, California,are anxious for every 
sufferer to try this treatment. They will 
send a $1.25 supply Free to anyone who 
writes them. Do it today. 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRIA Don’t negleet it! Don’t give 


po ~irz a clean mild, seoth- 

g test treatment, which for 

over 80 years has been -~ many eczema sufferers 

their ‘FIRST REAL NIGHT'S REST.”’ Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eeszema Only 


241 Park Square SEDALIA, MO. 





Mrs. J. R. Douglas 
















Help Kidneys 


If poorly functioning Kidneys and Bladder 
* make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, 
Nervousness, Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, 
- Burning, Smarting, Itching, or Acidity try the 
guaranteed Doctor’s Prescription Cystex (Siss- 


Cc YSTEX: tex)—Must fix you up or money 


back. Only 5c at ee Oy ee SS eee 


| am EE Ef DON’T BE CUT BE CUT 
i c& Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B5 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


< - 
J oe 
up 


ONECO. FLORIDA 


New Ft] loons False Teeth 


You can now tighten them pormanenty ae them 

your gume—in your own home—with ited RELINER “e704 t 
a total cost of only $1.00 $1.25 C.0.D Wething else to buy. jot 
a temporary powder. Often saves the cost of new plates Money 
back immediately if not eatiafied. Soon, today. Circular free. 


Medical Arts Laboratory, .3s"F 2, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, Sooumeian. 

and a oo —— | bP. —Soe a, 
ama res . Endors y doctors. 

PRO COMPANY, Dept. 2, Miami, Oklahoma. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Brain Teaser 


Wash day is a weekly occurrence 
at our house, says Trent Lane, of 
Sevierville, Tenn., who sent in this 
problem. And his mother always 
requests his assistance long before 
the dawn of that particular morning. 





Wouldn’t it be wonderful to win 
$2500.00? Imagine the joy of having 
your nearest Studebaker dealer deliv- 
er a brand new De-Luxe Sedanto you 
and then getting $1000.00 additional 
For Promptness! Or if preferred, 
$2500.00 All in Cash, a real Fortune. 
500 WHO ANSWER MY ANNOUNCE- 


MENTS WILL RECEIVE GRAND 
PRIZES, AUTOMO- 






BILE, CASH, WATCH- 
ES, RADIOS and 
OTHER VALUABLE 
AWARDS. You see I 
am going to award 
500 prizes with a first 


make 


(INCLUDIN 


Ss 
or Studebaker over $6,000.00 OR 


$5000.00 CASH REWARD 


We will pay $5000.00 Cash Reward 
to any worthy charity if anyone can 
prove we will not pay these prizes or 
we will not fulfill the guarantee we 
You cannot doubt a $5000.00 
Reward challenge of this kind 


To his mother, he writes, clothes- 
pins are essentials very effective in 
preventing that laborious double shuf- 
fle on windy days. To him, though 
—well, he “sometimes hooks clothes- 
pins up differently.” 

Having a curiosity for figures and a 
fancy for the precious few, two-prong, 


besides 


of $2500.00, 


thousands of dollars in special prizes, 


Grand Prize 
cash and gifts. Think of the thrill of 
having $2500.00 Cash to do with as 
you like—yours to save or yours to 
spend. Just think how you could do 
things and go places with $2500.00 
Cash and the pleasure and joy of 
owning a big Studebaker Sedan and 
$1000.00 Cash. Hur- 
ry, qualify for the 
opportunity to win. 
LOOK SHARP! See 
if you can find 7 ob- 
jects whose first let- 
ter is “C.” " 











FIND 7 ‘‘C’? OBJECTS IN THE PICTURE 


You'll see child and church. This gives you 2 to start with. Now see if you can 


find 5 more objects whose first letter is “C”, 


“ogy, 


Look all around the picture. 


There are several objects—but only mark those objects which start with the 


SEND NO MONEY— 
MAIL ANSWER QUICK 


Just sending an answer will bring you 
the opportunity to win $2500.00 or Stude- 
baker Sedan and $1000.00 Cash Extra in 
the prize plan referred to. Wouldn't it 
be a grand and glorious feeling to win 
$2500.00 Cashorthe big Studebaker Sedan 
and $1000.00 besides? Some one will 
surely win this big prize, why not YOU? 
If you are first prize winner according to 
the rules, -you will get the $2500.00 
prize. Rush Answer. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Our firm is reliable. We guarantee to pay 500 
Prizes, totaling over $6000.00. You may look us 
up through Capital City State Bank in Des 
Moines, any Credit Agency or business house, 
Chamber of Commerce, or Express Company. J. 
L. Tennant, President 


$1000.00 CASH EXTRA 


Be prompt—Get opportunity if winner of 


first prize to get $1000.00 Cash Extra 


FOR PROMPTNESS 
ACT NO The opportunity to win 
$2500.00 is waiting GET 


IT QUICK. Don’t delay. All we ask you to do 
now is to find the 7 objects whose first letter is 
““C."" Mail answer quick. Send no money. Full de- 
tails of Big Prize Plan will be sent you free. Thou- 
sands of dollars to be paid to happy prize winners. 


4. L. Tennant, Dept. 200, Des Moines, lowa 





letter “€”. Don’t give up. LOOK 
SHARP. Put an X on each “C”’ object 
you find. Write name and address on 
coupon below. Clip both picture and 
coupon. Mail at once. That’s all we 


ask you to do now to qualify for the 
opportunity to win $2500.00 or other 
prizes in Big Prize Campaign. 





J. L. Tennant, President 
Dept. 200, Des Moines, Iowa. 
I have marked 7 “C” objects 
to win all I can. 


Tell me how 


Name 


Address 


See see ea 


Path finde, 


spring clothespins, he made the {: 
lowing hook-up: There were 

clothespins pinned together lengt! 
wise, each pinned to the interi 
prong of each preceding pin, formi: 
a curved figure. A line drawn alo; 
the outside edge of the exterior pro: 
of pin No. 10, when extended, int 
sects a slightly extended line similar! 
drawn along the exterior prong of pi 
No. 2, forming an included angle 

145.5 degrees. Each pin renders a cu 
vilinear measurement of two inch: 

The question is: How many pi 
are necessary to form a complete ci 
cle and what is the circumference 
the wreath of clothespins? Answ: 
next week. 

Last Week’s Answer—Mrs. A 
daughter was 1% years old; Mrs. | 
daughter was 4% years old; Mrs. ( 
daughter was 18, and Mrs, D’s daug 
ter Was 30. 

— +o ——_____—_. 


Smiles 


“This is a moat,” said guide McAda: 
who was showing a party about 
old castle. “Now, would anybody lil 
to ask a question?” 

“Yes,” replied inquisitive touri 
Falgar, “I want to know how in tunk 
anybody could get one of them 
his eye?” 
























































Florence—What makes you so su! 
your husband is faithful? 

Edna—He never looks scared wh 
I tell him he talks in his sleep. 








Dr. Lancett—How are you feeling this 
morning? 

Mr. Sneeberg—Better; the only thing 
troubling me this morning is my heart. 

Dr. Lancett—Well, well. We must pu 
a stop to that right away. 





Tyndale—I suppose Mrs. Gabley 
satisfied now that she has been admit 
ted to the bar and can practice law? 

Fawkes—Oh, no; she is trying t 
become a judge now, so she can hav: 
the last word. 


Mrs. Wimpus—Oh, Mike, the install 
ment man’s here. 

Wimpus—lI’ll be there in a minute 
Tell him to take a chair. 

Mrs. Wimpus—I did, but he said 
he’d start with the radio and piano. 

Miss O’Pinch—Charlie, what do you 
think of the new community drive? 

O’Jawish—Oh, I know a much bet 
ter place to park than that. 

A group of young people were dis- 
cussing family affairs and the talk 
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AGENTS 





WANTED—men for good paying work with a large 
shoe Company. Good pay every day. Free shoes as 
nuses to “‘go-getters.’’ No experience needed. Com- 
ete sales outfit sent free. Write Consolidated Shoe 

tem, Dept. F49, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
e Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 0 

WANTED—Monument salesmen. Men, Ladies make 
good money. Outfit Free. Write Factory Manager, 

4.68, Oneco, Florida. 

a CARTOONING aE ‘- 

MAKE $25.00 WEEKLY copying, duplicating Adver- 
tising Cartoons. Write. Paisley-F, Kinlech Bldg., 

St. Louis, Me 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES - Ml 
ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 


Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


VOMEN! GIRLS! Earn $60 month. Need local sec- 
retaries to address and mail out attractive offer to 
women. Experience unnecessary. Commissions paid 
eekly. Stamp brings information. Oak Park Lab., 
Dept. A9, Box 72, Oak Park, Ml. 


WOMEN. Earn money home spare or full time. Ad- 
dress envelopes, list names, sew, other work. Send 
stamp, details. Women’s Service League, 17-P9 
Roxbury Street, Keene, N. H. 
_ HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 
ECOME A BUSINESS DETECTIVE—make money in 
your spare time—pleasant work—good fees. Details 


ee. Business Detective System, 1009 Oak Street, 
ira, N. . 











______CENST'RUCTION a 
\.EN—WOQMEN. Get Government Jobs. Start $105-$175 
month. Common education sufficient. List positions 
d sample coaching Free. Write immediately. Hurry. 
anklin Institute, Dept R14, Rochester, N. ¥ 
YOU LIKE TO DRAW—Write for Talent Test 
(No Fee). Give age and occupation. Federal 
hools, Inc., Dept. H96, Minneapolis, Minn. 
NURSERIES 
HIRTY VARIETIES Hardy, Drouth-Proof German 
Iris plants, Beautiful and Fragrant, only one dollar. 









Memorial Iris, fifty cents each, permanently Beauti- 
es Cemeteries. All plants labeled and postpaid. Cul- 
tural Information Free. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, 
N.Y 


____ PATENT ATTORNEYS _ ‘ 
INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free book, ‘“‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form. 
elays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
ym on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 6986 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
ta o' ____ PERSONAL a RY aon 
iET TO-GETHER CLUB, brings you Romance, Love, 
Marriage. Make your dreams come true. Members 
erywhere. Write for free sealed information. 
44 Bathgate Ave., New York. 


ONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential 
introductions by letter; 


dependable, nationwide 
ervice for refined people. Investigate the best. 
ealed particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jack- 
nville, Florida. 


ONELY! Join world’s greatest 





social extension 

Bureau, 36 years of dependable service, quick re- 

lts, photos, descriptions, introductions Free, many 

althy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Il. 

BABE FOR YOU. If denied the blessings of a 
babe in your home, consult Prof. Taylor, Box 52, 

Melissa, Texas. Please inclose Stamp. 
1ONEST, RELIABLE CLUB for lonely people. Estab- 
lished sixteen years. Members everywhere, many 
ealthy. Descriptions Pree. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 
nFrancisco, California. _ 

LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
ansas City, Mo. — 

IVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, Craves 
weetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 

Oxford, Pla. et 
WHERE KNOWLEDGE MEANS HAPPINESS,” facts 
of life plainly discussed. New booklet, $1.00. Parco, 

Bicknell, Ind. 
Sy SE BS 

GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 
Sweetheart. Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 

IF YOU WANT an affectionate sweetheart with money 
write: Mary Lee, 445-F, Rolla, Missouri 


WANT SWEETHEART WITH MONEY? 30c_ brings 

r Magazine, descriptions, names, addresses; Cupid’s, 

0275, Asland, Virginia 

MEN, WRITE GERMAN CHEMIST, 2030 N. Clark 
St., Chicago. _Vitality Restored quickly 

MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, craves sweetheart. 
Write. Club 55, Oxford, Fla. 




















TRIPLE-X RELIEF COMPOUND. Don't 
be alarmed over delayed, overdue, un- 
naturally suppressed periods. A new dis- 
covery—TRIPLE-X RELIEF COMPOUND 
is fastest acting, safest aid to married 
women. Acts without discomfort or in- 
convenience even in obstinate cases. Mrs 
J. K. writes: ‘‘2 periods overdue; relief 
. tm one day.’’ Mrs. O. M. says: “Few 
coses worked fine.’’ Don’t take chances! Get the best, 
quickest help known. Full treatment $1. C. O. D. 15c 
extra. Why pay more? Instant shipment in plain, 
sealed wrapper. Free catalog of Hygiene Articles. 

Positive Products Co., Dept. 74-J, 6609 Cottage Grove, Chicago 








drifted to how each of the married 
couples in the company first met. 

Said Mrs. Green to William, the lit- 
tle man in the corner: “Where did you 
first meet your wife?” 











William (meekly)—I didn’t meet 
her. She overtook me. 
(Continued from page 16) 
under the castle in Death Valley. 
These winding crevasses, they say, 


may hold the key to the source of 
wealth. 

In 1930, the world thought it had 
the answer to Scotty’s secret when he 
declared the story of the mine and the 
wild spending were just designed as a 
publicity stunt to attract attention to 
Death Valley. 

But, since then, Scotty has blithely 
ignored his repudiation and tells 
newer and more fascinating details of 
a mine where gold dust tumbles out 
at the touch of a hammer. 

Now, Scotty says he is going to 
finish the castle. And, in the same 
breath, Scotty will tell what he has 
adopted as his creed. It is: “Never 
show your hole card, never commer- 
cialize yourself and always play to 
the gallery.” 

There are few who will say Scotty 
hasn’t carried out these provisions, 
particularly the last. It’s been a long 
show for the galleries, more than 30 
years, with the final curtain not even 
in sight. 








MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed 
printed, and two 5x7 professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c¢ coin 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy print 
25c coin or stamps Reprints 3c each. Fotoprint 
Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 24¢c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
ROLL DEVELOPED—116 size or smaller, 8 beautiful 
enlargements from your roll 25c. Wisconsin Film 
Service, WestSalem, Wisc. ; 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll develop 
ed with 16 prints 25c Nordskog, _15, Maywood, Ill. 
FILM DEVELOPED 25c—Two beautiful enlargements 
with each roll Quick service, Peerless Photo 
Shope, LaCrosse, Wisc 
TWO beautiful professional double weight enlarge- 
ments and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Mays Photo 
Shop, LaCrosse, Wisc fe ass 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 guaranteed prints includ- 
ing two enlargements, 25c coin. Super Snapshot, 
Winona, Minn : : i 
20 REPRINTS 25c Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudiand, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 
a nS _SONG POEMS WANTED 
WRITE A SONG 
Send poem today. Richard Bros., 
Chicago 














Sweetheart, Sacred, any subject. 
14 Woods Bidg., 


SONG WRITERS 
SONGWRITERS can now obtain the services of Julian 
Broadway's famous arranger of Mother 
Machree, Sweet Adeline, Japanese Sandman, and 100 
Amateurs and Professionals are invited to 
send song manuscripts. Booklet. Julian Andino, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 


MARRY RICH Send 10c for photos and P. O. addresses 
of rich and beautiful women desiring 
marriage. JANE FULLER CLUB, Box 1888A, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| GETTING 


STOP cr nicurts 


If you get up frequently at night on account of 
irritation and weakness of the bladder, write me for @ 
gample of my Home Treatment for the relief of this con- 
dition. This medicine made me a well man after every- 
thing else failed to help me. I send it free so you can 

| try it and know how quickly it relieves the irritation 
| and stops the getting up nights. Write today. Send no 
| money. F. L. McWethy, Dept. 14.5, Marshall, Micb 











FISTULA 


Regardless of whether or not youhave 
been operated on for Fistula, Piles or 
any other rectal trouble, write today to 
The McCleary Clinic, 2582 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for their Free 
Book describing the McCleary treat- 
ment which has proved successful in 
thousands of cases. This book was pre- 
pared by The McCleary Clinic, well- 
known authorities on rectal and colon 
diseases. In your letter please stateif you 
are troubled with Fistula or someother 
rectal affliction. The book is free and you 
will be under no obligation whatever. 


Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you cheke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 281-A Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fiese PROSTATE 
reacts. DISEASE 


ABOUT 


Den'’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
‘Facts About Prostate Disease.”’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Oxcrs 





Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable tmfor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 


Don't try to banish unaided the hold to- 
bacco has upon you. Thousands of invet- 
erate tobacco users have, with the aid of the 
Keeley Treatment, found it easy to quit. 


KEELEY TREATMENT FOR 
TOBACCO HABIT (y\o¥7.°h, 
for tobacco. Successful for over 60 years. Write 


today for FREE BOOK and RYgicciece of 
our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 

THE KEELEY INSTITUTE, Dept. 8-340, Dwight, tt. 
Home of the famous Keeley Treatment for Liquor and I 8. 
Booklet Sent on Request. Correspondence Strictly Confidential, 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


1 26 IN. HIGH 
TOMBSTONE ®: =: 
i ea 
Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
1927-¥ Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


85: RAISE 


FREE 
BOOK 
START BACKYARD! WE BUY! 


Breeder lays 10,000 eggs yearly. 
4 to $5 dozen yet the facts! 
A 


Get ! 
ERICAN FROG CANNING CO., 
Dept. 145-S, New Orieans, La. FREE tivis'd 
































































































































































FILLED WITH AIR. 
|S ToMeslela-mel-taemetehacace iter 
pads since 
invention of 
seaelel a. 

Air 
Cushion. 











STOP our Rupture 





Special Brooks Appli- 
ances are made for all 
types of reducible 
ture and successful] 
fitted by mail. 





























6 Wales Olejthe)i-m Gol-aettel-) mn ter 
pliance is as comfortable 
to wear as a soft belt 
yet gives firm support. 






















PROOF! 


Read These Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases, 


(in our files at Marshall, Michigan, we have over 
31,000 grateful letters which have come to us entire- 
ly unsolicited and without any sort of payment.) 


“I’m NOW O. K.’’ 


“I boughtan Appliance for a scrotal rupture in Novem- 
ber 19350, In June of 1934 I quit wearing this Appliance 
and I haven’t needed it since; there is no sign of rup- 
ture. I don’t spare myself in any way. I play on a Base- 
ball Team in summer, do hard work and I will tell the 
world I’m now O. K.""—Homer Johnson, Route 2, 
Sharon Springs, Kansas. 


*““Completely Recovered’’ 
“This is to certify that I have completely recovered 


from my rupture after wearing your Appliance for one 
year. It has been two years since I quit wearing your 
Appliance and I surely feel fine and not bothered with 
the rupture at all.’"—Albert J. Cupps, 960 Dodge St., 


Dubuque, lowa. 


Likes Brooks Best 


I bought one of your Rupture Appliances in 1933, 


wore it day and night for one year and laid it aside last 
December. The rupture hasn’t bothered me since. Lused 
several others without success until I got a Brooks.””— 
J. B. McCarter, Route 2, Box 104, Oregon City, Ore. 

“Runs and Plays’’ 

“ss . 
My son has not worn the Appliance for over a year. 
He wore one for ten years and I am very grateful now 
to think he has laid it aside. He is twelve years old, 


runs and plays hard like all boys and is never bothered 
about the rupture."’—Mrs. M. George, Route 1, Box 103, 
Cumberland, Md. 
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y WE} often t- Vim oF tele teal-\el= 
Cushion is used for 
Femoral Rupture with 
equal success. 


SENT on 
TRIAL! 


Y INVENTION is never 

sold in stores nor by 
agents. Beware of imita- 
tions! You can get it only 
from my U. S. factories or 
from my 33 foreign offices! 
And I’ll send it to you on 
trial. If you don’t like it 
— if it doesn’t “work” — it 
costs you NOTHING. But 
don’t buy now. Get the 
facts about it FIRST! Write 
me today. Ill answer in 
plain envelope with inter- 
esting information Free. 
Stop Your Rupture Wor- 
ries — send coupon now! 
All correspondence treated 
as strictly confidential. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
310G State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


Jf 
’ 


orries! 


Learn About My Perfected 
RUPTURE INVENTION! 


HY worry and suffer any longer? 

Learn now about my perfected 
invention for all forms of reducible 
rupture. It has brought ease, comfort 
and happiness to thousands of men, 
women and children by assisting Nature 
to restore the natura! strength to the 
weakened muscles and close the open- 
ing. You can imagine how happy these 
thousands of rupture sufferers werewhen 
they wrote to me to report that they 
had no further use for any kind of a 
support. How would YOU like to be 
able to feel that same happiness—to sit 
down and write me such a message—a 
few months from today? Hurry—send 
coupon quick for Free Rupture Book, self- 
measuring chart, and PROOF of results. 


Patented AIR-CUSHION 
Support Gives Nature 
a Chance to 
CLOSE the OPENING 


Surprisingly—continually my perfected Auto- 
matic Air Cushion supports the weakened parts 
allowing Nature, the Great Healer, to swing 
into action! All the while you should expe- 
tience the most heavenly comfort and security. 
No obnoxious springs, metal girdles or hard 
pads. No salves or plasters. My complete Appli- 
ance weighs but a few ounces, is durable, incon- 
spicuous, sanitary and cheap in price. Wouldn’t 
you like to say “goodbye” to rupture worries 
and “hello” to NEW-freedom ... NEW glory 
in living... NEW happiness with the help of 
Mother Nature and my perfected Air Cushion 
Appliance? 


Rupture Book FREE! 











ieiinaaiins manatees a 
. CONFIDENTIAL COUPON # ' : 
: for RUPTURE SUFFERERS 3 PO : 
! H.C. BROOKS, President, y 5 
g 310G State St., Marshall, Mich. 3 
8 Rush me your new Free Book, a 
8 self-fitting chart, Proof of results, 5 
8 all without obligation, in plain 

8 envelope. 
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